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Drawing Nearer to Prayer is more than mere petition, 


_ more than making request of God 


lf or for others, more than supplication 
for forgiveness or for: added blessing. Prayer is 
Communion with God, and God is honored and is 
Well pleased when a child of his comes to him in 
grateful trust, simply joying in nearness to him, and 
all the while drawing nearer and nearer. 


for one’s se 


“The noblest prayer is when one evermore 
Grows inly liker Him he kneels before."’ 


a 


A Complete Life To exist merely is not to live. 
Many a short life isa full one. A 

' does not reach its threescore and ten need 
eee eee Life isin ‘deeds, not years ; in 
dial ** 7 breaths ; In feeling, not in figures on a 
- To know God revealed in Jesus Christ ; to 


life that 
Not be 





serve in faithfulness though it be but in a few things ; 
to suffer patiently, which is this world’s special 
grace, and to love one another, ‘‘even as I have 
loved you,’’—is to live no incomplete life. A day of 
that sort of living is ‘‘ better than a thousand.’’ 
——— 

Revenge is a poor investment. 
The best way to ‘‘ get satisfaction ’’ 
out of one who has injured us is to help him to bea 
less injurious sort of person. We cannot do this by 
scowling at him, turning our backs upon him, or re- 
taliating against him. If he is affected with moral 
poverty, we must enrich him. If he is a small pat- 
tern of a man, we may help him to grow by setting 
before him a pattern of largeness. 


Helping 
our Enemy 


But our con- 
tempt is not likely to enrich him, nor to~ cause him 
to wax larger and nobler. The very best thing that 
we can do to our enemy is to afford him all the moral 
help in our power. To make him better is to better 
all who have anything to do with him. 


- 


The only profit in a discussion is 
in the light that comes out of it. 
Whether light may be fairly expected, depends 
partly upon the subject, and partly upon the motives 
and relative positions of the disputants. The discus- 
sion of those things, for instance, which God has 
chosen nét to reveal, can never yield a ray of light. 
On the other hand, the discussion of a proper sub- 
ject with an improper motive—as merely to get the 
better of another in an argument—is not apt to yield 
any light, though it may generate a good deal of 
heat. And, again, neither a proper subject, nor a 
proper motive, nor both together, can make profit- 
able a discussion between two men who are immova- 
bly fixed on opposite sides of a question. The point 
to consider is not merely whether a subject properly 
admits of discussion, but who may be properly ad- 
mitted to the discussion. Only as each one is will- 
ing and eager to gain all the light possible, even at 
the expense of ‘‘ losing his case,’’ can discussion be 
other than profitless. 


Unprofitable 
Discussion 


——— 


Not Feeling, but Love is not a matter of feeling, 
Conduct,the oremotion. It is an attitude of 
Evidence of Love being. He who loves another, 
holds that other dear,—is ready to act in such a way 
as to advancé that other’s true interests. Love does 
not depend on one’s moods, is not measured by 
one’s present emotions, never pivots on one’s feel- 
ings. Love, because it is love, is imperative as duty 
itself, and dominates action as positively and as con- 
tinuously as does duty. He who loves his country 
is not necessarily swayed by warm feelings, or tender 
emotions, with reference to his country. ~He simply 
holds his country dear, dearer than self, and there- 
fore is ready to live or to die for that country, 
whether he /ee/s like it or not. He who loves his 
fellows holds them dear as those whom God loves, 
and therefore who are to be counted as so far repre- 
sentatives of God, however they may seem to one 
who is nearthem. The evidence of love is found in 
conduct, not in emotion. The question is not what 
we feel toward another, but what we are ready to do 


for another, however we feel, when our love is at 
issue. A parent who says he loves his child, and 
then consents to his child’s having something he 
ought not to have, or doing something he ought not 
to do, because of his tenderness, shows in his con- 
duct that he lacks the love for his child which he 
says he has. The man who calls himself a ‘‘ lover,’ 
and then shoots the girl he claims to love because 
she does not love him, proves by his conduct that he 
never loved that girl, and he seems to show that he 


never loved any one—even himself. 





He isa helpless 
slave of his own worst passions, without any knowl- 


edge of the sentiment of true love. Love ever holds 


dear its object, and in action ever puts first the true _ 


welfare of its object regardless of selfish feelings and 
considerations, and apart from the drawings of emo- 
tion. Not feelings, but actions, are the true test 
of love. 


CAB 
Freedom by the Truth 


ESUS’ declaration of the truth did not cdrsist in 
the formal announcement of certain propositidns 
respecting God and human duty. It did not con- 
sist merely in the communication of facts to the in- 
tellect. Jesus is not the mere agent, but the 
medium, of truth. The truth is somehow so closely 
associated with his person as to be inseparable from 
himself. Therefore it is not merely in what Jesus 
says that his revelation of truth consists, but in what 
Jesus zs. It.is only in the light of his unique per- 
sonality that we can understand the .meaning of 
what he says about his witness to the truth ; for we 
hear him saying, not merely, ‘‘I tell you the truth,’’ 
but, ‘‘I am the truth,’’ as if it were not his words 
chiefly, but himself, that constituted the revelation 
of God. Thus it was that Jesus brought the truth 
to men,—by coming himself to them. 

The expression, therefore, ‘‘to bear witness to 
the truth,’’ which Jesus uses of himself, is no merely 
intellectual phrase ; for truth, according to his 
thought of it, is not so much something to be told 
to men in words as it is something to be manifested 
to them in character. Jesus is himself the ‘‘ Word,”’ 
The Word is the greatest manifesta- 
tion of God because the Word is with God and the 
Word is God. Only the essential divinity of Christ 
can explain the subtle meaning of his language 
about the truth. The eternal truth and his unique 
personality are so blended and lost in one another 
that he can call them one, and say, ‘‘I am the 
truth.’’ 

‘*To know the truth’’ means, therefore, on the 
lips of Jesus, vastly more than to have a correct in- 
tellectual apprehension of facts, or to possess right 
ideas. He alone knows the truth whose life is 
true, whose character is thoroughly permeated with 
right thoughts and principles. The difference be- 
tween a merely speculative knowledge of a thing as 
true and the ‘‘knowledge of the truth’’ as Jesus 
uses it, can be easily illustrated from common life. 
A man admits that there is a God who rules in 
righteousness, but he stops with the mere recogni- 
tion of the fact. His knowledge is the simple cer- 
tainty of the fact; it awakens in him no special 


the Revealer. 
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interest or enthusiasm, and exerts no great power 
upon his life. But another man knows the same 
truth, and recognizes it as a truth of the highest 
moral interest and deepest moral consequences to 
himself. His knowledge of it is such as to arouse 
his heart and move his will. He knows it as a 
truth that is his own because he takes it to himself, 
acts upon it, and gives it its legitimate influence 
upon his life. He not only assents to it, he con- 
sents to all that it involves. It is easy to see the 
difference in the knowledge which these two men 
have of the divine existence. To have a mere 
speculative conviction of a truth is not to know it in 
Jesus’ meaning of the term. He alone truly knows 
a truth who appropriates it to himself, who knows it 
as his own because he has gained some personal 
conviction of it. As he alone knows what grief is 
who has felt it, as he alone knows what joy is who 
has experienced it, so he alone knows the truth 
whose character has been transfused by it. Jesus 
knew the truth as none on earth besides has ever 
known it, because his own character was in all re- 
spects the embodiment of perfect holiness and love, 
—the great eternal realities of the divine nature. 


‘To us no such perfect knowledge of the truth is pos- 


sible, but we shall know it in proportion as our lives 
are permeated by the divine life and our characters 
conformed to that of Christ. The truth must be 


in us if we are to know it aright, —inwrought into our 


characters by experience of its power, realized be- 
cause made our own. 

It is evident that the knowledge of the truth of 
which our Saviour speaks is inseparable from knowl- 
edge of himself. He means to teach that to know 
the truth 7s to know himse~ He therefore knows 
the truth who knows Christ. Here, too, the distinc- 
tion between a mere intellectual conviction, and a 
cohviction won dut of the depths of the heart’s expe- 
rience, is all-important. That the intellect merely 
should be convinced that Jesus is the Son of God 
and the Saviour of sinners, is not to know him, but 
it is that the heart should be persuaded to the accep- 
tance of him as Saviour. and Lord. Not he who 
merely gives intellectual assent to the doctrine of 
Christ in statement, but he who takes Christ to his 
heart and life, can know the truth. This knowledge 
is of the heart and life rather than of the speculative 
intellect. To know the truth is to have an experi- 
ence of the love of Christ: it is thus to yield the 
consent of the heart to a person. 
theoretical knowledge of Christ may never have a 
real knowledge, until he has it by experience, of what 
a personal trust in him will do for his life. He 
knows Christ best who loves him best, and he alone 
truly knows him who knows him as his own. From 
what kind of bondage will the truth, as thus known, 
set us free? When the Jews replied to Jesus that 
they were Abraham's seed, and were never in bond- 
age to any man, Jesus answered them by saying that 
‘* whosoever committeth. sin is the servant of sin.’’ 
It is evident, then, of what freedom he was thinking 
when he said, ‘‘the truth shall make you free.’’ 
He was thinking of freedom from the bondage of 
sin,) under which every one who committeth sin 
abides. From that bondage the truth—that is, 
Christ (who is the truth)—will set men free ; for the 
Son makes men ‘‘ free indeed.’’ 

Thus it is seen to be no mere superficial knowl- 
edge of the truth that can work for men the prom- 
ised deliverance from the slaveries of sin and 
worldliness. Truth is that state of character which is 
in harmony with what is best and supreme in the 
universe,—the eternal righteousness and love of 
God. Only in the truth is there freedom. In un- 
truth there is only bondage. The man who is hab- 
itually sinful knows that his sinfulness makes him 

the slave of itself. As it is untruth in his character 
that makes him a slave, so only truth in his character 
can make him free. It is sin and selfishness, known 
as Our own, that enslaves us; it is truth known as 


He who has a’ 
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our own—‘‘ truth in the inward parts’’—that makes 
us free. 


SOPEN LETTE 


When two travelers of good repute 

Observations at 4 : ° 
Corinth and at the differ in the report of their observa- 
Sea of Galilee tions in a certain locality, it does not 
follow that either one of them is to be counted untrust- 
worthy or even careless. There may be special reasons 
why one failed to observe at his visit what the other saw 
when he was there. The memory of one may serve him 
better, in this instance, than the memory of the other. 
This is true even of the best of human observers. Any 
one who reads regularly the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, or the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, or other works of that 
sort, knows that questions concerning~-important locali- 
ties, which would seem capable of settlement by any 
good observer, are still in discussion, although the per- 
sonal testimony of a dozen trustworthy travelers has been 
given on one side and the other. For instance, the 
question whether there are evidences of two, or three, or 
five, or seven, wells at ancient Beersheba, is still undecided, 
notwithstanding the conflicting reports, on this point, of 
distinguished travelers, who made special examination 
on the - spot. 























All this shows that every man who is 
human is liable to error, but it does not show that every 
man who is in error is untrustworthy or careless. Here, 
for instance, comes a letter from an exceptionally promi- 
nent scholar and traveler in Virginia, joining issue with 
good Dr. Cunningham Geikie as to matters of personal 
observation in the East. He says : 

In The Sunday School Times of July 17, Dr. Geikie, in speak- 
ing of Corinth, says, ‘‘ of which only one pillar, so far as 1 saw, 
remains, and that half sunk in the ground.'’ A few months ago, 
in another issue of The Sunday School Times, in speaking of the 
ancient temple at Corinth, he uses the expression, ‘‘a solitary 
column,’’ etc. I saw, in 1890, seven upright columns of this 
temple, with three stone joists, or beams, aoross the top. Al 
photographs of these ruins agree with what I saw. Can his state- 
ment be trusted? Again, both in The Sunday School Times and 
in his books, Dr. Geikie says there ‘is but a single ‘boat on the 
Sea of Galilee. We used five boats in getting our party across 
from Tiberias to Tel Hum. Are such statements truthful? Can 
writers who make statements so carelessly be trusted ?_ 


Statements by either this Virginia correspondent or by 
Dr. Geikie are worthy of careful consideration, especially 
in the realm of personal observation, yet both writers are 
human and fallible. Both travelers are naturally influ- 
enced by what they saw, and by what they failed to see. 
The ruins at Corinth are of two eras, —the ancient Greek 
city, destroyed B.C. 146, and the Roman city, rebuilt a 
century later. It is probably of the famous Greek temple 
that Dr. Geikie says that ‘‘a solitary column'"’ now re- 
mains standing. Of those ruins there-were twelve col- 
umns standing in 1676 ; these were reduced to five before 
1795; after that an earthquake still farther reduced them. 
It would seem that it was of those ruins that Dr. Geikie 
said, ‘‘only one pillar, so far as 7 saw, remains."’ It 
is evidently of the remains of the Roman city that the 
Virginia correspondent saw the seven columns. As to 
boats on the Sea of Galilee, Dr, Geikie speaks from his 
observation, as the Virginia correspondent speaks from 
his. Sixty years ago Dr. Edward Robinson, who has 
been called the most careful and accurate Palestinian 
traveler of this century, said of his visit to Tiberias : 
‘One interesting object greeted our eyes, a little boat 
with a white sai! gliding over the waters ; the only one, 
as we afterwards found, upon all the lake.’’ Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Thomson, the distinguished missionary in Syria, 
author of ««The Land and the Book,'’ says, more re- 
cently, that Arabs do not want boats, and would rather 
walk-round the lake than sail across, if there were boats 
there in abundance ; hence ‘the very art of building 
them is lost.'’ He mentions that some years ago there 
were, on all the lake, two or three boats built at Acre, 
and brought across the country, but that one of these 
was, even when he wrofe, high and dry on the shore. 
‘* Mark Twain,"’ in his ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,"’ told of 
the ‘' pilgrims”’ failing to charter at Tiberias the one boat 
there available, and said that there was then only one other 
boat on the lake, and that was at another point eight miles 
off. Canon Tristram, of Durham, England, who has 


made more visits to Palestine, with an eye to carefy) ob. j 
servation, than almost any European of American scholar | 


said, in his ‘‘ Land of Israel,’’ in 1866, with reference 
to boats on the Sea of Galilee, «‘ there are but two boats 
existing on its whole extent, besides a ferry-boat."’ When 


the writer of this note was at Tiberias sixteen years ago 4 


he went out in a boat on the lake, and was then told, and 
believed, that that was the only boat in use for Sailing 
purposes on the lake. Yet there may have been anothe 
small boat at that time at another point. There seems to 
be a concensus of testimony that boats have not been 
common on the Sea of Galilee in modern times. Possibly 
Cook or Gaze has had, for the convenience of his par. 
ties, boats brought, on occasions, from-some other point, 
to Tiberias. Is the Virginia scholar sure that his party 
was not on a fleet of that sort? It may be said, hoy. 
ever, with positiveness, that only those writers can fairly 
be trusted who are pretty sure to make mistakes at one 
time or another. 





Do We Forgive ? 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


O WE forgive, or do we but forget, 
When many crescent moons have filled and set? 
Do we exonerate the heart of blame, 
And reconcile for pity’s sake the shame, — 
Do we forgive ? 
Or, counting naught the sin, 
When wrath burns out does charity begin ? 
Do we forgive because we know too well 
That easy snare by which the angels fell, 
Because our eyes with newer tears are wet, 
Our faces turned to fairer conquest yet, — 
Do we forgive ? 
O nagging conscience, cease ! 
‘‘ As much as lieth in you, live in peace." 
Do we forgive? Nay, most of us forget. 
Amherst, Mass. ; ' 


Yo 


Life Burdens in Oriental Light 
By William Wright, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.GS. 


“ Bear ye one another's burgens (Sépos). Every man shall bear 

his own burden " (¢opriev) (Gal, 6 : 2, 5). 
HE ‘burden"’ (phortion) of the fifth verse of the 
sixth chapter of Galatians is something to be 
borne, —a man's own sins laid on his own back ; some- 
thing that he himself, and not another, must carry; 
something for which he alone is responsible to God, 
and which he cannot transfer to another. It jis the 
man's own personal burden, in which no other human 
being’ must share. 

The «burden’’ (dares) of the second verse is the 
weight of human, infirmity and weakness distributed 
among brethren, to be mutually borne. The root idea 
is weight, something heavy, that may be shared, while 
the root idea of phortion is something to be carried o™ 
each bearer's own responsibility. 

Bear ye one another's burden (dares) of trial and suf- 
fering ; for, however we may measure ourselves by the 
standard of others, every man must bear his own bur 


den (phortion) of duty and responsibility, —a personal 
load, 
The Galatians were hankering after the ‘old burdens 


of bondage from which the gospel had set them free, and 
the Apostle seems to say, ‘‘If ye must bear burdens, 
bear one another's."’ Here are brethren overtaken '0 @ 
fault, staggering along under their heavy loads, and, in- 
stead of giving a helping hand to the footsore and 
heavy-laden, you hold back in spiritual conceit. 4) 
you seem to think you can lighten your own burdens 
making theirs heavier. Come down from the standing- 
place of the Pharisee. Bear one another's burdens and 
so fulfil the law of Christ."’ , 
As the fulfilling of the law of Christ hangs as 
right discharge of this duty, we should look carefull 
at the elementary facts which lie at the bas¢ of the 
Apostle’s words. Life is a journey across a wide dam 
over which we must all pass, and the law of Cult 
intended to regulate all our acts and demeanor through- 
out the whole journey. It is set forth in words takes 


by 
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The others are presumably not human, | 
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from the customs of Oriental voyaging, but the lessons 


are for all lands, and they have a special bearing on our 


own times and ways. 2 

There are few sights so suggestive of shiftless confu- 
and futile energy aS a Caravan on the morning of 
its start across the desert. Hundreds, it may be thou- 
sands, of camels are crouching, waiting for their loads, 
and all, with open mouths, are roaring out their deep, 
guttural protests against their anticipated wrongs. 

The camel's life is one protracted protest. It is the 
est of all burden-bearers, but no camel since the 
creation has ever undertaken a burden willingly, or 
without loudly proclaiming its grievances. 


sion 


great 


The camel-drivers seem to catch the spirit, and even 
the deep guttural sounds, of the camel. Beside their 
crouching camels they stand erect, with their bare red 
arms held aloft, and scream in the most corrosive lan- 
guage at their command that they will not carry the bur- 
dens unjustly allottedto them. The outburst of apparent 
wrath on the part of both man and beast is no brief, 
passing display of temper. The agonizing roar of the 
camels and the fierce altercations among the drivers 
seem to be almost unceasing, always breaking out more 
fiercely after every lull. 

But, at the time for starting, the shaykh, or leader of 
the caravan, comes suddenly upon the scene, in the 
midst of all the sound and fury, and, in a voice of com- 
mand, shouts, from a position where all can hear him, 
‘Every man shall bear his own burden !'’ The sen- 
tence is an imperative, though future in form. The 
storm of human altercation’ instantly subsides. Men 
are seen everywhere rolling bales and boxes, and strap- 
ping them on the backs of the ‘crouching camels, which 
continue, like a steamer delayed in starting, to roar off 
their pent-up agonies to the last moment. Suddenly, at 
a given’ signal, the whole flock, with a lurching motion, 
spring to their feet, and pass noiselessly, like a moving 
shadow, out into the pathless desert. The great journey 
is now begun, and each beast carries his own burden 
(phortion). 

Light burdens become irksome when long borne, and 
the weary march across the desert tests the endurance of 
the stoutest. As day by day the caravan traverses sandy 
plains and flinty s#4hdéras, under a blistering sun, some 
of the animals become footsore and lame, some are 
galled by the saddles on which theiy burdens have been 
fixed ; others have grown sick, and are ready to die, 
and with difficulty stagger along, keeping pace with the 
flock ; and there are not a few which break away from 
restraint, and cause trouble in the camp. But the cargo 
of the caravan is the care of all. The loads of the weak 
are shared’ by the strong without a murmur, and the 
brethren in travel, who have embarked on the: same 
perilous journey together, bear one another's burdens, 
and so fulfil the great law of comradeship. 

That desert journey is a type of the Christian pilgrim- 
age. We march in the crowd, each bearing his own 
specific burden (phortion), but as we continue our course 
into the unknown land the weight of infirmities increases, 
and we should often have failed, and fallen by the way, 
if some strong hand had not been held out-in love to 
share in the burden (4aros) that crushed us down to the 
drab earth ; and the very knowledge that a comrade by 
our side sympathized with us in our trials nerved us to 
g0 forward, unheeding the length of the way, and regard- 


less of our irksome burdens. 
And 


ee 
lighten a fellow-traveler’s load, and we have thereby 
not only fulfilled in some measure the law of Christ, 


bu . . 3 
: twe have been able the better to bear our own in- 
Iirmities. 


But may it not be true that we have sometimes stood 


oe while a comrade sank under his load, and we 
43 hot go out of our way to help him? Nay, rather, 
lave we not, like the foolish Galatians, sought to mag- 


nily our superiority in contrast with his miserable fail 
a And are there not among us some, im Pharisaic 
ier Qancaall bind heavy burdens on others, which 

selves would not touch with one dainty finger ? 
Sed pes “dl world-wide application. Nations, as 
dens. It is . a have fallen behind under their bur- 
Saal ae uty to bear their ‘burdens by bringing 
sot whom er prcese 2 EMS - awe a drunken 
strenuous asin ave upheld in right ways by a 


Is there a bankrupt and desolate 


I 
ht have been bright and happy if we had 


ome that mig 


sometimes we have been able for a little to” 
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given timely aid in the honest struggle that ended in 
disaster? Is there a wretch going down through the 
hardening gradations of self-indulgence, who has been 
confirmed in evil by our example, or who might have 
been led into self-respecting ways under our kindly 


-leading ? 


Then we have not fulfilled the law of Christ by bear- 
ing burdens that came our way. 

We have not manfully braced ourselves to our own 
share of the burden of life, and we have hindered others 
in bearing their share of the common load. Who, then, 
is sufficient to carry these burdens of sin and responsi- 
bility, these heavy loads of infirmity ? 

Let us look at another Oriental scene. As the great 
caravan slipped noiselessly into the silent desert, it 
skirted a little field in which oxen were plowing. 
that scene of simple industry we learn how all our 
dens may be borne, and we see the goal to which 
must be all brought. 

The plow consists of two branches of a tree, one of 
which the plowman holds to guide the iron socket 
straight in the furrow, and the other extends between 
the oxen, and rests on the yoke to which it is fastened. 
The yoke is a little beam which lies on the necks of 
the two oxen. It is slightly hollowed to fit nicely to 
the necks of the animals. With this yoke resting on the 
necks of both, they drag along the simple plow, which 
turns up the furrow. 

This is the homely picture to which our blessed Lord 
draws the attention of all who toil and bear heavy bur- 
dens. As acarpenter in Nazareth, he had, no doubt, 
often made such simple agricultural instruments as plows 
and yokes, and he who planted sensations in the lowly 
oxen sought to make their yokes fit kindly to their necks. 
He knew well what was meant by an easy yoke, for 
many had doubtless passed through his hands in the 
Nazareth workshop. 
the easy yoke. 

Look again at the little oxen as with the yoke borne 
equally by both they tread the furrow step by step, and 
shoulder to shoulder; and eye to eye, the whole length 
of the field. They go and come, and work and rest, to- 
gether, and the yoke which they bear is the yoke of each, 
the yoke of both. 

Jesus says to all who labor and are heavy laden, 
those who are toiling actively, and those who are bear- 
ing passiyely, ‘‘ take my yoke,’’—the yoke of Christ, 
which he will bear with the believer. He does not 
promise freedom from toil and suffering, but he does 
promise soul-rest, even while they are working and 
bearing, because the yoke shared with Christ jis easy, 
and the burden that he helps them to bear is light. 
We are to cast all the burden of our care upon him, for 
he careth for us (1 Pet. § : 7). Here our care and 
anxiety meets the care of divine sympathy. We need 
not fear his yoke and burden, for we shall find the yoke 

kindly, not galling, and the burden shall be transformed 
into wings, which shall bear us up in doing and bearing, 
acting and suffering. 


London, England. 
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Hence the special significance as to 
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Home Department Field Work 


By Edward P. St. John 


I. Organization 


HE interdenominational Sunday-school organizations 
of the states and provinces exist to accomplish two 
results—the improvement and the extension of Sunday- 
school work. Both these aims justify special effort to 
introduce and develop the home department. The new 
branch of Sunday-school work has passed the period of 
testing, and has proved itself able, not only to reach 
those who were formerly beyond the influence of the 
school, but as well to directly benefit the main school 
itself in many ways. To-day the important question is, 
How can the new plan be most quickly and successfully 
made a part of the work of every school ? 

The vaJue of a systematic plan for the introduction of 
any form of work so new as this is at once apparent ; 
with economy of time and expense on the part of those 
who are promoting the scheme is secured a lessening of 
the danger of error on the part of those who are induced 
to begin the new line of effort. But all 
plished when the new work is begun. 


is not accom- 
Experience has 
shown the value of some form of supervision of the new 
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enterprise until it is fully established and made suc- 
cessful. 

In a considerable number of the state and provincial 
Sunday-school associations some definite effort to secure 
the general adoption of the home department has been 
made. Various degrees of success have been attained. 
In some fields much interest has been aroused, but the 
organization of departments has not been largely effected ; 
in others many departments have been organized, but 
at the end of the year a large proportion of them did not 
exist. During this year, in more the: a score of the 
states and provinces, home department field work of 
some form is being attempted. A brief statement of 
plans which have been tested and found successful may 
be of value as suggesting methods of work. 

In 1881 Dr. William A. Duncan, who was chairman 
of the executive committee .of thé New York State Sun- 
day-schéol Association, proposed the ‘‘home class”’ 
plan as a means of giving religious instruction to neg- 
lected children. It was immediately made a feature 
of the Association's work, and a loose organization was 
formed to) introduce and supervise the effort. When 
Dr. Samuel W. Dike proposed the ‘‘ home department,’’ 
it was found to include the valuable features of the 
‘«home class,’’ and inmiediately superseded it in the 
work of the Association. The ptans for introduction and 
supervision were adapted to the new agency, afid as the 
work became more popular, and more effort was put 
forth, were further modified and improved. 
used they are substantially as follows : 

The introduction and oversight of the home depart- 
ment work is committed to a special officer of the state, 
and of each county and town association. 


As now 


Since the 
work of house visitation is so closely related to that of 
the home department, the one presupposing the other 
to some extent, and the two being mutually helpful, it is 
placed under the care of the same officers, and all the 
plans have in view the simultaneous prosecution of the 
two lines of work. Since these officers have the direc- 
tion of the effort by which the Sunday-schoolt seeks to 
extend its influence into the homes, the writer would 
suggest for them the title of ‘‘secretaries of home 
work.’’ The duties assigned to each are briefly pre- 
sented in a statement prepared for their information and 


guidance some years ago. It is as follows : 


Duties of the Town Secretary of Home Work 


1. To bring the methods and benefits of home de- 
partment work before each Sunday-school in the town, 
and, if: possible, secure the adoption of the plan, and 
the election of a superintendent of the department in 
each. 


oy 


2. With the executive committee of the town associa- 
tion to plan for a house-to-house visitation of the entire 
town once each year ; after consultation with the pastors 
and superintendents, to appoint and instruct visitors 
from the various schools, assign them to definite dis- 
tricts, and provide them with the necessary cards, 
printed forms, and othér supplies for the work ; to see 
that each visitor calls upon every. family in her district, 
preserving statistics as required by the forms in use, 
inviting all non-attendants to unite with the schools of 
their choice, and all who decline this invitation, to join 
one of the home departments. 

3. When the visitation is completed, to receive the 
records of the visitors’ work ; to tabulate these, and give 
to each pastor a list of all families who express a prefer- 
ence for his church, to each superintendent a list of per- 
sons who have promised td attend, or expressed a 
preference for, his school ; and to the superintendent of 
each home department the membership cards which 
have been signed by those who are willing to join the 
department. 

4. Early in each quarter to conduct a conference, 
which should be attended by all who take part in the 
general canvass or in the home department work ; here 
to receive reports from the superintendents, and, at 
times, from visitors; to learn of the condition of the 
work in each department, and see that all persons who 
have expressed a desire to join any one of them are 
properly cared for ; by mutual counsel and discussion to 
aid in the development and improvement of the work in 
the town. 

5. To report the plans made and results accomplished 
to each regular convention of‘ the town association, and 
annually, or more frequently if requested, to the county 
secretary of home work. 
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Duties of the County Secretary of Home Work 

To urge upon each town association in the county the 
election of a town secretary of home work, and where 
this is not done, and in unorganized towns, to appoint 
such an officer, who shall hold office until the appoint- 
ment or election of a successor ; to give town secretaries 
all necessary information and instruction ; to procure 
from them reports of the condition of the work in each 
town, and from these prepare a summarized report of 
the work in the county, which should be presented at 
the annual meeting of the Association, and sent to the 
state secretary of home work. 


Duties of the State Secretary of Home Work 


Under the executive committee of the state associa- 
tion, to have general oversight of the work of the home 
department and house visitation in the state, and to 
further its success in every way ; to secure the election 
of, or appoint, county secretaries ; to report the condi- 
tion of the work and the results accomplished to the 
executive committee and the state convention. 

It will be seen that the plan provides for an annual 
house visitation, the presentation of the benefits and 
methods of the home department in every school, and 
the supervision and fostering of all departments estab- 
lished in the territory where the orgariization is carried 
out. The benefits of the house visitation are conserved 
and increased by the association with it of the home de- 
partment. The advantages and feasibility of the home- 
department plan are, in a way to which exception can 
hardly be taken, forced upon the attention of all the 
schools. The departments organized are helped over 
difficulties and discouragements which have in many 
cases ended the new enterprise, through the counsel of 
the town secretary and the aid gained in the conferences 
which she conducts. At the same time provision is 
made for the continual extension of this organized effort. 

This plan has been thoroughly tested under the vari- 
ous conditions of city and country work ; in fact, it is the 
result of nearly fifteen years of effort to overcome the 
practical difficulties in the field. The results have been 
more than satisfactory, and it’ is now by far the most 
important outreaching agency of the association. 

One great advantage of this system of organization is 
that it allows the. paid field worker of the association to 
devote his effort chiefly to securing and training the 
state and county secretaries, through whom the work is 
carried into the towns, by choosing and training the 
local secretaries, who in turn secure the actual adoption 
of the work in the schools. Many times have these re- 
sults been actually accomplished. More than once only 
two or three hours spent in instructing a secretary has 
resulted in the organization of from six to ten home de- 
partments within a year. 

There are energetic and consecrated men and women 
in every county and every town who are ready to act as 
leaders. We need only to place the responsibility upon 
them, and to carefully direct their efforts, to see results 
accomplished which are far beyond those attained by 
any less systematic method. The plans outlined above 
may be readily adapted so as to form a basis for a plan 
of action for any association, however small or great. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CB 


The Victoria Cross 
By M. H. P. 


UDYARD KIPLING tells, in a magazine article, 
some interesting facts about the ‘‘ Winning of the 
Victoria Cross,"’ the reward given by the English Gov- 
ernment for acts of special bravery by men in the army 
or navy. He says that he has talked with a number of 
those who have received it, and that nearly every one said 
that he simply saw something that ought to be done very 
quickly, and did it, with no thought in his mind of 
honor or reward to follow. The peril and possible res- 
cue, the sudden emergency and the one way to mtet it, 
the onward step that could be taken one moment, but, 
if not taken then, would: be lost the next moment,—such 
opportunities were seized instantly by the brave heroes 
who wear the Victoria Cross. 

Thinking on these things, the question arose whether 
we Christian men and women, servants of Christ Jesus, 
do not need more of this same spirit in our life and 
work. Not so much in the great crises that come but 
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rarely to us, and which more resemble the sudden emer- 
gencies of the soldier's life, as in the less Conspicuous 
opportunities which are ours in the home, in Sunday- 
school, in whatever occupies us as the chief business of 
our lives. If we kept our eyes open to see quickly what 
might be done for our Master, and our hands ready in- 
stantly to do that thing, if it were by any means within 
our power, would there not be more true Christian hero- 
ism among us every day and hour? Not heroism to be 
noted and applauded of the world, nor even to be con- 
sidered such by ourselves, and surely not to be regarded 
as deserving of reward or self-congratulation. Yet such 
service might not seldom save from danger, or bring into 
new life souls in peril or need, when a slower, more 
conventional, movement might allow the precious oppor- 


etunity to escape forever. 


We are in the company of those who hold our holy 
Book and its teachings in small esteem, and are out- 
spoken in their contempt for what is so old-fashioned 
and ‘‘unscientific.’’ It is quite possible for us to speak 
bravely out, not necessarily in argument, but in simple, 
strong faith, in defense of what is more precious to us 
than life itself. Shall we do this promptly and bravely, 
or shall we silently listen to the talk, and lose the influ- 
ence which our witnessing for Christ might exert ? 

You sit before your Sunday-school class of wide- 
awake, mischievous boys. They are quick to turn any- 
thing and everything into fun. -You teach them the 
lesson, interesting them by anecdote and jJlustration, 
holding their attention fairly well, for they love you, and 
like to please you by listening to what you say. You 
make no direct appeal to them to become Christians, 
partly because it is not easy for you to speak of personal 
religion, and also because you doubt whether such ap- 
peal would be received as you would wish. You dread 
a laugh as the response to any such effort. 

One day a chance remark by a member of the class 
opens wide a door for you to enter and speak directly to 
the hearts and consciences of those boys. There is your 
opportunity. A moment, and the door will be closed 
by the lively talk which is all ready to follow the re- 
mark. Will you quickly enter in, overcoming your 
natural hesitation, and say the word of warning or of in- 
vitation which may reach and win those young souls? 
It may be.an act of true heroism to do it, but. it will be 
something done by a soldier for his King. _ 

Itis far more comfortable to sit at home on some rainy 
evening, when there is a prayer-meeting at your own 
church, and when, if you go, you are liable to be called 
upon to take part in the service, something which is 
never easy to you. You are notat all in the mood to do 
that ; you are tired, and not in very great sympathy 
with the subject for the evening. Will you straightway 
rise, putting aside all these suggestions of ease and com- 
fort, and go to that little gathering of Christ's people, 
ready to say a word for him if he gives it to you ? 

Perhaps there is not much real heroism in such an 
act, yet we may surely believe that our Lord recognizes 
something akin to it in every resolute effort to overcome 
the sins which do ‘‘so easily beset us’’ on our way to 
heaven. 

Our path may be in very humble, quiet places, and 
our work monotonous to weariness, with little opportu- 
nity for special service of any kind. ‘‘ Patient continu- 
ance in well doing'’ may- be our highest duty. Yet, 
keeping eye and heart intently open for what may be 
God's call to us for some self-denying, outstanding ser- 


vice, we shall find a blessing in quickly obeying the 


call, at any cost to self and selfish ease. 


Philadelphia. 
cr 
A Plea for “Christian Choirs”’ 
By F. W. W. 


HAVE just been reading Mr. Sankey’s article in 

The Sunday School Times entitled «« Sacred Songs 
in the Sanctuary,’’ and, having been somewhat of a 
crank for the past eighteen years upon this subject, I am 
tempted, at the risk of wasting my time, ink, and paper, 
to express my thankfulness that so prominent a ‘leader 
of Christian work and thought has taken so high a stand 
in so influential a paper. I can now quote him as evi- 
dence for the truth of the affirmation that the blessing of 
God in his churches can only be expected when his 
work is done by his own servants, instead of, as is too 
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often the case, by those whose moral attitude is tha d 


rebellion at heart against the King whose praises ang 
gospel they pretend to sing or teach, . 

My name is unknown, my voice is weak, | occupy g 
back seat in meeting, but I would like to get up on the 
bench and testify that a Christian choir is a possibility 
and may be a blessing. " 


Seventeen years ago, a certain church of baptized be. _ 


lievers in the Lord Jesus was organized from a Previously 
existing mission, and a committee was appointed jy 
draft rules of order. 
choir, and, following somewhat Mr. Spurgeon's mode 
to have the singing led by a precentor. But, foreseeing 
that in future years the church might manifest a desin 
for a choir, as Israel did “for a king, the committee sg. 
cured the adoption of a rule that, in the event of a choir 
being formed, the leader and organist should be clecteg 
by the church annually, and that every member of the 
choir should be voted in by the church, the recommen. 
dation of the deacons being implied: by other rules. 
After some years, the expected happened, and the 
church, numbering now over three hundred members, 
has a choir of some twenty-five voices. Although ow 


church is neither the largest nor the wealthiest, our choir 4 


is conceded to be the most efficient in the district, most 
of the others being subject to the usual periodical « dif. 
ficulties.’"" The organist, leader, and every member of 
the choir, are Christians by profession, and usually, as at 
present, all are members of the church ; and, although 
nearly all are workingmen, ddmestics, or factory opera. 
tives, the church has never been asked to pay any of them 
anything for their services. Moreover, the choir has 
bought and paid for its own (reed) organ, buys all its 
own music, for which its members contribute weekly, 
and is now replacing its seating accommodation at its 
own expense. We have no ‘‘difficulties’’ with our 
choir, and very rarely indeed have there been any “ dif. 
ficulties’’ in it. The pastor has all his own way with it 


excepting on one occasion, when he expressed a wish to | 


propose somebody as a member for the choir whom he 
hoped might thereby be influenced for good, the dea 
cons demurred, and the pastor promptly and cheerfully 
~yielded the point. The pastor is delighted with the 
work of the choir, very frequently publicly expressing 
his satisfaction ; and, although we have, and always 
have had, good congregational singing, the church would 
be very sorry to have to do without it. 

Now why should this state of affairs not be more ger- 
eral? It seems to me that only about two things ae 
necessary, The first is: a member of the church who 
is a Christian more than a professional, who wants 4 
Christian choir badly enough to lay himself out to work 
for it and with it, the good-will of the church, of course, 
being taken for granted. If there is a professional mv- 
sician in the church who is infected with the prevailing 
notion that the only necessary qualification for a chor 
ister is a voice, let some one else do the work with mor 
respect for Chfistianity, although, it may be, less talent 
or else so protect the choir with rules of admission that 
the leader's malady is harmless. The other prerequisite 
is a pastor who can resist the temptation to tear down 
the ferice to let in some wandering sheep. This has 
always seemed to me neither a sensible nor a successful 


proceeding ; you destroy the fold, and you seldom catch 
your sheep. 
But perhaps in some caseés, as with us, an apparently 


insuperable difficulty may appear,—‘* We haven't ay 
voices."' In that case, three more things are necessay, 
—prayer, patience, and perseverance. Is there 4" 
reason why, when we are asking our Master to send 
more laborers into his vineyard, we should not ask him 
to send some voices with them? I believe that, in ™ 
case, God has answered prayer even for tenor voices 
And then you need the patience to wait ; God sometime 
demands its presence, that he may hondr it. And the™ 
when the voices do come, they are seldom stars" @ 


begin with ; they will perhaps come from the Sund -school 
or the world,—rough, unpromising, untrained discour 
aging, uncut diamonds. A chance for you to tr@!? ae 
perseverance and the voices together. Tha! ere 

prove> 


nothing impossible in all this our own ©as¢ 
And should immediate success not be conspicu 
evident, it will prove once again the truth that 
good thing which God creates suddenly, he ©4¥5° 
thousand better things to grow. 

I am not a member of this choir, but if I have 


ously 
for one 
5 ten 


It was decided to do without any | 


peed | 
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September 11, 1897 


from my original opposition to church 
choirs, this one has been the means of the conversion, 
and now I should be glad if my writing this could help to 
ate the species. 


converted ' 


propag 
Toronto, Can. 


His Uncle’s Enemy 
By Mary E. Bamford 


ART way up the hill was a miner's cabin. Mr. 
Olney was there cooking supper. He was the 
owner of a claim of fifteen hundred feet in hill-surface 
length. - Fifteen hundred feet was all a man was allowed 
to claim. Mr. Olney was 
not strong enough to work 
the mine himself, but he 
hired two men at two dol- 
lars apiece per day, and he 
cooked « for them. Mr. 
Olney did not stay in the 
mining region all the year. 
He usually went away in 
October, and returned about 
the following July or Au- 
gust. This time in August 
he had brought with him his small nephew, Clifford. 
It was he to whom Mr. Olney was talking now. 

“It must be ’ most time for them to set off the blasts,’’ 
said Mr. Olney. 

‘‘Mayn't I go down to the tunnel and see?’’ asked 
Clifford, eagerly. 

«You won't go inside the tunnel, —will you ?’’ ques- 
tioned his uncle. ' 

‘No,’* promised Clifford. 

Clifford ran down the hillside. He found one of the 
hired men, Felton, sitting outside the tunnel. The other 
hired man, Pratt, was inside the tunnel getting the blast 
ready. Firing off two blasts was the last thing usually 
done in a day's work. The blasts would loosen rock 
Clifford sat down 
Short as had been the 
time since Clifford first came to this mining district, he 
had not yet been allowed to see the setting of a blast. He 
knew that now in the tunnel Pratt was cutting off about 
four inches of something that looked like a piece of a 
candle. These four inches, which were no candle, but 
the ‘ Hercules '’ compound used in blasting, would be 
put by Pratt into a little hole in the ground, and covered 
with dust. On no account must any iron strike the four 
inches of seeming ‘‘ candle,’’ for terrible disaster might 
follow. Pratt would, instead, light a fuse about a foot 
long, and run for the mouth of the tunnel. 

Soon Clifford heard Pratt running. 
the tunnel, and waited. 
ening report. 


that could be removed next morning. 
beside Felton now, and waited. 


He came out of 
In a few minutes came a deaf- 
After the setting off of a second blast by 
similar means, Pratt and Felton and Clifford left the 
mine, and climbed toward the cabin. 

“I've got a peach up at the cabin !'’ said Clifford, 
smiling. «I'll divide it with us all for supper."’ 

‘There isn't but one place you could have got it !"’ 
answered Pratt, sharply. 


‘‘Mr. Westall had two ripe peaches,’’ returned Clif- 
ford. «He gave me one.”’ 


“Well, you may eat it !'’ answered Pratt in the same 
sharp tone. 

Clifford felt hurt, though, like any other boy, he 
would have enjoyed eating the whole peach. Fruit 


could not be obtained very often. 


If the miners ate 
fruit at 


all, it must be generally canned fruit that had 


been canned a hundred miles away, and perhaps a year 


before. 


F arther down the hill, beyond Mr. Olney's claim, was 
eon of the other miner, Mr. Westall. There he 
ma me cabin, and dug his own tunnel. There too, 
ie ha ms planted a few peach-pits that had been 
an i, distant friend. Two of the peach-pits 
There nde this year one little tree bore a few peaches. 
Mr. Westall = long enmity between Mr. Olney and 
esi t begun with a quarrel about the bounds 
© mining-claims, and, while the matter had been 


th 


hz 
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decided by law in favor of Westall, a great bitterness 
ensued. For months at a time the dwellers in the two 
cabins never caught sight of each other. Nobody ever 
went down from Mr. Olney's claim to Mr. Westall’s till 
Clifford came. When Clifford came, however, he found 
his way to Westall’s cabin, and Westall made much of 
the small boy. There was a narrow track in the West- 
all tunnel, and Westall had a small flat car. He could 
load the flat car with rock at the inner end of the tunnel, 
and then, if he gave the car a push, he could ride out 
on it, the car running of itself on the inclined track to 
the mouth of the tunnel. Westall let Clifford ride on 
the car ; it was great fun. There was a similar car in 
Uncle Olney’s mine, and Pratt and Felton let Clifford 
ride there. But Clifford liked to take rides in both 
tunnels. 

‘‘T shouldn't think you'd eat a peach your uncle's 
enemy raised,’’ said Felton to Clifford at supper that 
night, when, having eaten his bacon, Felton pushed away 
the quarter of peach that he really would have liked if it 
had not been from Westall' s. 

Clifford hesitated. 
quarter of peach. 


Uncle Olney pushed away his 
Pratt pushed away his. 

«You're a friend of your uncle's enemy !'’ teased 
Felton. ‘‘ You can't care much for your uncle !'’- 

There was a quiver of the small boy's chin. 

‘I do care for Uncle Olney,—I do!’’ 
Clifford ; «*‘ but—but—’’ 

‘* But you want the peach !’’ teased Felton. 
eat the peach your uncle’s enemy gave you !"’ 

‘There !'' interposed Uncle Olney, ‘‘ you sha'n't 
tease him so. Eat your peach, Clifford."’ 

‘*Won't you feel bad ?’’ questioned Clifford. 

‘«Not a bit,’’ returned Uncle Olney. ‘‘ Eating my 
enemy's peach doesn’t make you my enemy."’ 

That night Clifford lay awake, and listened to the 
barking of Uncle Olney’s dog, that had retreated under 
the cabin, and was yelping at a coyote that was wander- 
ing around hunting bones. Clifford listened and thought. 
When he said his prayers every night at his uncle's 
knee, and murmured, ‘‘ God bless papa and mama and 
Uncle Olney, and Pratt and Felton,’’ Clifford always 
wanted to add ‘‘and Mr. Westall,'’ but ‘had never 
dared. Couldn't he be his uncle's friend and Mr. 
Westall's friend too? 

Two weeks passed. Late one afternoon, Clifford, 
who had run down to Westall’s, did not come back as 
usual. Felton and Pratt returned from mining. Uncle 
Olney had supper ready. 


protested 


“« Well, 


‘« What, do you suppose, is keeping Clifford ?’’ he 
questioned. 

‘* Maybe Westall’s invited him to supper,’ 
Felton curtly. 

‘*No,'’ said Uncle Olney ; ‘‘ Clifford knows I want 
him here now."’ 


answered 


«« He knows that none of us will go down there for 
him,’’ muttered Pratt. 

Uncle Olney waited. He was bending over the stove 
when Clifford burst into the cabin. Clifford was breath- 
lessly sobbing. His hands and clothes were soiled. 

«*Oh, come quick !'’ he gasped. -‘‘ Mr. Westall’s in 
his tunnel, and I didn’t know where he was. I guess a 
rock hit him on the head, because he didn’t get out of 
his tunnel quick enough when he let off his blast to- 
night. Come, quick !"’ 

Uncle Olney ran out of the cabin. Pratt and Felton 
and Clifford ran after Uncle Olney. A flying stone, 
loosened by Westall's blast, had struck Mr. Westall. 
He was unconscious. The men took him to his cabin. 
There was no sleep for the men that night. Once Fel- 
ton spoke to Clifford, saying : 

‘If you hadn't been used to visiting your uncle's 
enemy, Westall would have laid there in the tunnel and 
died, perhaps. We'd never have known in time to 
help.”’ 

Uncle Olney heard. He knew it was true. He had 
not meant that this enmity between him and Westall 
should result in Westali’s being left to die, perhaps, un-° 
cared for. Did one ever know how far enmity might 
go, or what results it might have ? 

Next morning the men moved Westall to the Olney 
cabin. It would be easier to care for him there. Pratt 
and Felton went back to the Olney tunnel, and Uncle 
Olney and Clifford cared for Mr. Westall. Mr. Westall 
partially recovered consciousness, but was dazed and 


weak. There was no doctor in all the region. Uncle 
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Olney grimly tried to be doctor day after day. Clifford 
added a new petition to his nightly prayer, and no one 
rebuked him; 2 

A day came when Mr. Westall’s brain seemed clear. 
Now and then, that day, he slept for weakness, but 
again Mr. Olney would look up and find Westall gazing 
out from the bunk. Westall always averted his eyes 
instantly. Neither man spoke. 

That night, at bedtime, sleepy Clifford knelt to say 
his prayer beside his uncle's knee, as usual, and the 
unwonted stillness that had only been used to come at 
this moment, since Clifford lived here, settled over the 
cabin. ‘Clifford said the words of ‘‘ Now I lay meé;"’ 
then he added, ‘‘ God bless papa and mama, and Uncle 
Olney, and Pratt, and Felton, and Mr. Westall, and 
make him well.’’ 

The miners’ bunks, as is usual in such cabins, were 
built one above another on the same side of the room, 
therefore, as Uncle Olney put Clifford into the highest 
bunk, Uncle Olney stood beside another bunk, where 
Mr. Westall lay. Clifford went to sleep almost as soon 
as he was put into the bunk. Uncle Olney, looking at 
the drowsy face, felt.a hand on his arm. Glancing 
down, he saw Westall leaning forward in his bunk. 
There were tears in the sick man's eyes as he silently 
stretched out his hand. : 

Uncle Olney hesitated. Then he too put out his 
hand, and the former enemies shook hands in friendship. 

‘*You've been good to me, Olney,'’ said the sick 
miner almost inaudibly. 

‘«' Twas the little fellow's doings,’’ 
Olney uncomfortably. 

' «Seems like home to hear a little fellow like that 
praying for you at night,’’ whispered Westall. 

Pratt and Felton saw the hand-clasp, and looked at 
one another. The enmity of the hill was over. 


East Oakland, Cal. 


murmured Uncle 


It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have teen found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 
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Review Charts for the Third Quarter 
1897 
By J. Albert Haddock 


HESE lessons are about Paul ; they relate something 

he did, or said, or wrote. The charts consist of three 

lines each : the first line recalls persons, places, inci- 

dents, etc., connected with the lesson ; the second. line 

gives a new title to the lesson, which title, either by 

similarity to, or contrast’with, the regular title and text, 

may attract and perhaps hold attention ; the third line 
is a quotation from the lesson, and contains a nugget. 

It is unnecessary to add questions, comments, or 
applications. The charts will be suggestive for review 
purposes to any who catch the intent; otherwise they 
will be useless. There may seem to be too much of the 
latter-day, sensational newspaper style about the head- 
lines. Like their models, however, they attract atten- 
tion when placed on a blackboard, and the rest depends 
on the teacher. 

A hint or two may be of service. For the coming 
review, the superintendent might prepare beforehand the 
twelve separate charts on large cards or sheets of heavy 
paper, lettered with crayons or brush,—using the charts 
in the school in general review, either in succession or 
irregularly, and perhaps hanging them on the wall as 
fast as used, side by side or in columns, so that at the 
end all may be seen at once. Or he might draw the 
charts in succession on the blackboard as the review 
proceeds. 

If the review is to be by classes, and not general, the 
teacher can letter a dozen small cards for assignment to 
members of the class, or clip the charts from this article, 


pasting them upon calling-cards. If the class has a 
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separate classroom and blackboard, the teacher can use 
the analyses as a blackboard exercise. 
PAUL. 


ies 

. Asia—Troas—Europe—Philippi— Lydia. 
A TRIP TO EUROPE. 

**Come over... 


= 


and help us.”’ 


























2, Prison—stocks—songs—earthquake. 
ALMOST A SUICIDE. 
**What must I do?” 
3 Thessalonica—assault— Berea—study. 
THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN. 
'* There is another king."’ 
4. Athens—Mars’ Hill—philosophers—gods. 
THE LATEST FAD. 
“The unknown god."’ 
5. Corinth—Aquila—Priscilla—Crispus, 
A WALKING DELEGATE. 
4 ‘*No man shall. . . hurt thee,"’ 
6. Corinth—church at Thessalonica. 
PAUL'S "FIRST" LETTER, 
“The Lord himself shall descend from heaven."’ 
7. Ephesus—church at Corinth." 
A PROMISSORY “NOTE.” 
‘*T will eat no flesh... . lest.’’ 
8. Ephesus—church at Corinth. a 
A "LOVE" LETTER. 
‘Charity never faileth.”’ 
9. Ephesus—Diana—Demetrius—Alexander. 


THE DIANA SILVER “TRUST.” 


‘Our craft is in danger."’ 





10, Philippi—church at Corinth. 
A BEGGING LETTER. 
**The Lord loveth a cheerful giver."’ 





11. Corinth—church at Rome. 
AN ESSAY ON ‘“‘GOOD" LIVING. 
‘‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him,"’ 





12. Miletus—Elders of Ephesus. 
A FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
‘Il commend you to God.”’ 
East Orange, N. /. 
CHS 

Systematic and regular communica- 
tions between superintendent and 
teachers have not always been easily 
kept. Not many superintendents can call on al! their 
teachers every week for discussing plans and details of 
work. Bert C. Price, superintendent of the Berean 
Baptist Sunday-school of Grand Rapids, Michigan, finds 
the teacher's class-book a convenient message-bearer, 
and makes a post-office of each one. These are the 
usual class-books in which teachers record their scholars’ 
attendance"and work, the names of visitors, and class 
offerings. The superintendent takes the books home 
with him each Sunday after school. Inside the front 
cover of each book is a pocket for holding various blank 
forms. One is a form for the visitor to the class to fill 
out, giving name and address, the visitor's name being 
also entered in the class-book, with a record of his at- 
tendance until permanently enrolled in the school. The 
visitor's slips are left in the class-book for the superin- 
tendent's inspection, who, after making a list of them 
all, refers them to the pastor or visiting committee. The 
superintendent then examines the class-books for ab- 
sent scholars. If he finds that a scholar has been 
absent two or three Sundays, he fills out a slip-blank 
which asks for information as to the cause, and remind- 


Class-Book 
as a Post-Office 


name be dropped until every effort has been made to 
renew the scholar’s interest and attendance. A visit 
from the teacher, or a kindly word by mail, is often effec- 
tual in reclaiming a delinquent scholar.'’ This slip is 
put in the pocket of the class-book, where the teacher 
finds it next Sunday. Two other slips have to do with 
the teachers'-meeting. A yellow one found in the 
pocket reminds the teacher that he was absent from the 


















ing the teacher, ‘‘It is earnestly desired that no scholar se 
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last teachers’ -meeting, or a blue one that he was tardy, 
and urges better doing. So the class-book becomes a 
successful weekly post-office between superintendent 
and teacher. 

= 


Sunday-school devices may be sea- 
sonable or unseasonable, One ele- 
ment of success in Bethany Sunday- 
school, Philadelphia, is Mr. Wanamaker’s ingenuity in 


Fan Orders of 
Worship 


_ devising or adapting methods to suit the present need. 


For example, for two or three summers he has had the 
full order of worship printed on large folding fans, for 
distribution by thousands to all members of the school 
and visitors. This year’s fan contained twelve hymns 
printed in full, except the notation. These.were marked 
alternately a and 4, one or the other to be sung, as indi- 
cated by the orchestra's prelude. The hymns were evi- 
dently selected with great care, and were both worshipful 
and singable. The order of worship also contained various 
connecting links in verses of praise, by superintendent 
or pastor, from Psalm 150. At the end of the opening 
song exercise was this outline of the rest of the after- 
noon's program : 

Bible-showing. 

Title of lesson,—book, chapter, verse. 

Golden Text. 

Reading Scriptures. 

Worship in giving. 

Notices. 

Prayer. 

Lesson study. 

Review, and closing hymns. 


- 


Learning without remembering is not 
learning. In the Congregational Sun- 
day-school of West Hartford, Connecticut, a recent 
Sunday was observed as ‘‘ Memory Day.’’ It was an- 
nounced in advance that all Scripture and hymns used 
in the general exercises would be recited or sung from 
memory. The school recited the lesson for the day 
(1 Cor. 13) in concert from memory, and sang, without 
books, portions of the hymns, ‘‘ Love divine, all love 
excelling,.’ and ‘‘Jesus, keep me near the cross.’’ 
Titles and Golden Texts of preceding lessons of the 
quarter were also recited from memory, the superinten- 
dent alternating with the school. In some classes the 
lesson for the day was taught without the use of books 
or quarterlies. The superintendent testifies that, in spite 
of any mistakes madg in the recitations, the exercise 
was interesting, and the practice helpful. This might 
contain a suggestion for review Sunday, memory verses 
and hymns being assigned the preceding Sunday. 


‘* Memory Day "’ 








Variety in Methods 


By Anna F. Burnham 


HERE is nothing that children so dote upon as 

seeing ‘‘ the wheels go wound.’’ Every success- 

ful kindergartner shows that she is past-mistress in the 
art of turning this innocent proclivity to account. 

What we are apt to forget is that this feeling or desire 
does not pass away with babyhood. It is the unim- 
parted secret of much of the so-called blackboard work. 
It is the charm of ‘‘I. H. N.’’ societies, whatever the 
pins or passwords or badges. It is the beauty of «‘ Boys’ 
Brigades,’ ‘‘ King’s Daughters’ Clubs,’’ and all sorts 
of bands and leagues and alliances. Organization and 
co-operation are the teacher's twin magic watchwords, 
and to these must be added variety and individuality in 
method. 

I saw a witty mother, one fall day, get a bit of holiday 
work done in a way that conferred a real holiday delight 
upon the doers. It was Saturday afternoon, and nobody 
wanted to rake up dead leaves from the dooryard, espe- 
cially when there was ‘‘company"’ ! * Not a word said 
the wise little mother, but as soon as the dinner-table 
was cleared, out came a set of brown-paper caps, each 
with a tiny two-inch flag stuck in the cone -of it, and 
under each one was stuck some weapon of warfare 
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against dirt,—a broom or rake or hoe,—and the children 
were told merrily that any one who would use this might 
wear that ! There was no need of urging. At it they 
went, ‘‘company"’ and all,-and the Sunday dooryarq 
was soon as bright as a Sunday penny. 

A Harvard ‘‘senior’’ recently showed a quick-witteg 
appreciation of the principle I am urging. A peep x 
the pages of his record-book is instructive. There, jp 
the neatly lettered columns, done in red ink and « print. 
ing letters,’’ the admiring twelve-year-olds see not only 
their name and address, but age, school and Standing, 
and birthday. His weekly lesson scheme does not do 
away with quarterlies and lesson-books, but supplements 
them. He takes care that it shall vary from week to 
week. At one time a set of e¢ards, about the size of 
visiting-cards, was carefully prepared beforehand, and 
held up fan-fashion for his boys to «* choose'’ from, im. 
mediately after the opening exercises. Each card was 
drawn with a pen and red and black inks, and contained 
a question or two on the current lesson, and perhaps a 
simple illustrative drawing: From these cards the quar. 
terly review was carried out in the class. 

Does it take much time? Not, perhaps, in the doing 
or making of a few’simple cards like those. Ideas, of 
course, take time to incubate. Next week will perhaps 
see a new plan in operation that the senior has been 
pondering. . 

Does it take trouble? One is reminded of the sweet 
answer given by a loving daughter to a visitor, who said, 
coarsely : ‘‘ Well, I s' pose your mother has got to where 


she’s a good deal o’ trouble,—bedridden so!" To 
which the answer came, with gentle dignity : ‘‘ Some 
work, sir, but no trouble !"’ 

" It is love's own answer the world over. We do not 


count steps in the service of one we care for. The mere 
fact that we are willing to ‘‘take trouble’’ (as they will 
phrase it) is in itself a winsome thing to the boys and 
girls we try to show our love and interest in by such 
planning. They are used to book questions and cut- 
and-dried ‘‘methods.’" Let us give them something 
fresher, a bit of ourselves. Never mind that it may not 
be half so good. Say, ‘‘ A poor thing, but mine own!” 
It is a good motto. : 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


oe 


Written work in the class by filling 
Bie Poy im planks is a method which, in one 
form or another, has stood the test of 
long use. A teacher in Denver, Colorado, uses forms 
prepared each week on the current lesson, having thirty 
or forty questions, with blanks for supplying omissions. 
At the bottom of each list is an outline drawing of a 
map, on which places may be dotted by the holar. 
Each scholar has a copy of the set of questions. The 
first few questions of a recent set will indicate the 
process. From these weekly papers it is an easy step 
the quarterly review. 
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Sunday-School Lesson VI. August 8, 1897. 


1. Subject. , een Ta. fg . for . 

2. Lesson text. ee 4:98. 

3. John 14:3. Golden text. If. ... .go and. . 
a. . . for you, . ,will, . . . . . again and 
See te | Re ., that where | am 
there. . . may be also. 

4 Acts 18:1. Where this epistle was written. Came to |! 
ae ee (See also Acts 18:5; 1 Thess. 1 :1;3°° 

5. Acts 11: 28. Emperor of Rome (2) A.D. 41-54 

6. Verse 9. Duty which Panl.touches upon. Touching 

7. Verse 9. Compliment to the brethren of Thessalonica 


. . unto you 


BOs: eh -notthatI.... 
. Verse 9. Reason for omitting any teaching on th's 
For ye yourselves are . <2 


pint 


O.. 


Too often comes the feeling that " 

yee ee one teaches faithfully in the <a 

school, he is free from obligation 

take part in Sunday-school work when away from home 
Yet volunteered service, as a teacher, on the part of avis" 
ing stranger, is appreciated to the full by most supe'n™ ” 
dents, who are the exception if they have not work reae) 
and waiting for such volunteer visiting helpers. In : 
letter to the Editor, one of the readers of The Sunda) 
School Times calls attention to Aés attitude in this ™* 
ter by adding, after his signature, ‘Sunday - sch“ 
teacher, either at home or abroad.”’ 


ten- 

























































































































































bear upon this subject. 





Lesson Calendar 
" ‘Third Quarter, 1897 


1. July 4.—First Convertsin Europe... ws! + ss ss Acts 16 : 6-15 

2. July 11.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer... .... Acts 16 : 22-34 

3. July 18.—Paul at ‘Thessalonica and Berea ....... Acts 17: 1-12 

" July 25.—Paul Preaching CE 4. a ovis ».*-% Acts 17 : 22-34 

. August 1.—Paul’s Ministryin Corinth ........% Acts 18; 1-12 

6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ. . . 1 Thess. 4: 9 to 5:2 
7. August 15.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others. . . . . 1 Cor, 8: 1-13 
g. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love . 1 Cof. 13: t-13 
g. August 29.—Paul Opposed at Ephesus .......-.~ Acts 19 : 21-34 
10, September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians. . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 
11. September 12.—Cheeeees GU. ss oe ep ee 6 Rom, 12: 9-21 


2. September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders , Acts 20: 22-35 


1 
13. Sept. 26.—Review. 
a 


Fourth Quarter, 1897 


1. October 3.—Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem ..... Acts 21: 1-15 
». October 1o.—Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem. ...... Acts 22: 17-30 
3. October 17.—Paul before the Roman Governor ... . Acts 24: 10-25 
4. October 24.—Paul before King Agrippa. ..... Acts 26 : 19-32 
s. October 31.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck... ... Acts 27: 13-26 
6. November 7.—Paul in Melitaand Rome ........ Acts 28: 1-16 
7. November 14.—Paul’s Ministry in Rome... . . » + » Acts 28 : 17-31 
8. November 21.—The Christian Armor, ....... «+. Eph. 6: 10-20 
9. November 28.—Salutary Warnings... ..- ++ 54+ t Pet. 4: 1-8 
10. December 5.—Christ’s Humility and Exaltation Phil. 2: 1-12 
11. December 12.—Paul’s Last Words. . . .. . . .2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18 
12. Dec. 19.—John’s Message about Sin and Salvation . 1 John 1: 5 to 2:6 
Review. 
13. December 26. — { Or, God’s Love in the Gift of his Son . 1 John 4: 9-16 
RSS 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a 


Study 39.—Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans 


(Part third, completing the study of last two issues.) 
Ill. Topics FoR CoNnSIDERATION—Concluded. 

3. Paul's Teaching concerning Redemption. Make a list 
of all the passages in this epistle (especially chaps. 3-8) which 
Study carefully each passage, to dis- 
cover what information it contributes. What is the meaning 
of the Christian ‘‘redemption’’? Was the redemption of man 
a part of the eternal purpose of God? (Rom, 5 : 8; 8 : 32; 
Eph. 2: 4,5; 3: 11.) Through whom was this redemption 
effected? (Rom. § : 8, 10; 8:32; 2 Cor.5: 15; John3: 16.) 
Explain the nature and manner of this redemption as stated 
by Paul in Romans 3 : 24-26. What, in Paul’s view, was the 
relation of Christ’s death to his life, as regarded his Messianic 
work? Consider the various figurative forms of speech (mar- 
tial, commercial, penal) in which Paul sets forth the character 
of Christ’s atoning work, and endeavor to state in exact lan- 
guage the substance of the teaching underlying the figurative 
descriptions. What is the meaning of the doctrine that Christ 
suffered death on our behalf, or on behalf of our sins ? (Rom, 
43355 §: 6,8; Gal. 3:13; 2Cor. 5:21.) Does Paul teach 
that it was God’s purpose in redemption through Christ to vin- 
dicate his justice and holiness against sin by self-sacrifice and 
grace? Did Paul undertake to show Aow Christ’s life and 
death could serve as this substitute? Upon what conditions 
does Christ's redemption become available for the individual 
transgressor ? 

4 Pauls Teaching concerning Justification by Faith, 
What is the relation of the doctrine of justification by faith to 
the doctrine of redemption ? Explain what Paul means by his 
undoubtedly forensic, judicial) terms “to justify,’’ just,” 
- justhication,’? What does Paul mean by the expression 
fo reckon one’s faith for righteousness ’’? Show how 
“faith”? and « grace’? are correlative terms. Is righteous- 
by faith, at the moment of justification, a character or a 
Status, —an actual moral perfection of the believer, or a con- 
— of acceptance with God, unmerited, but granted in view 
the individual’s purpose to realize true righteousness in 
™ : : a because of Christ's redemption ? Is faith, inas- 
- ‘ 5 It 1s estate of trust, self-committal, and receptiveness, 
: pA as an actual entrance upon a righteous life ? 
ape 7 % perp by faith, and those only, who join their lives 
ae, enter upon the progressive realization of actual 
ighteousness ? 
Phd ne Pgs concerning God and Israel. What 
God ? What shinai ae about the love and mercy of 
with sin? Was there eae ita a was avEneere 
between tows dain P fe ea in ‘aul s mind ofa conflict 
other in G justice? What is their relation to each 
, sod? What does Paul teach as to the revelation of 
rod to all men? (Rom, 1 : 19, 20: 2: . 
17: 26.) What was pice ; a3 14, 15; Acts 14:17; 
$ teaching concerning the sov- 


ness 


hims 
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ereignty of God? (Rom. 9, 10.) Did this doctrine eclipse or 
preclude the freedom of man? What were the nature, the 
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12. PAUL'S ADDRESS TO THE EPHESIAN ELDERS . 
Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is 


significance, and the responsibility, of the special revelation j ore blessed to give than to receive.—Acts 20 = 35. 


which God had given to Israel? Describe the nature and 
extent of Israel’s failure to fulfil. her mission. What dis- 
tinction did Paul make between the true Israel and the nomi- 


13. REVIEW. 
Let your fight so shine before men, that they may see your 


nal Israel? *Were there good reasons for God’s rejection of good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.— 


Israel? (Rom, 9% 31, 32; 10: 3, 21.) What did Paul con- 
sider would be providentially the result of this failure of 
Israel? (Rom, 11: 11, 12.) What did Paul teach as to the 
future of the Jews ? (Rom. 11 : 13-32.) 

6. Pauls Teaching concerning the Christian Life. Make 
a careful and detailed study of chapters 6-8, 12-15. What did 
Paul enjoin as the foundation of the Christian life (12 : 1, 2), 
and why? Explain how this entire committal of self to God 
can only come through a supreme faith in Christ. In this 
union with Christ, what is the relation of the Christian to sin ? 
(6 : 12-14.) How does Christ give the believer power to 
overcome the sin which before his conversion beset and con- 
trolled him? Explain the meaning of Paul’s words (8 : 9), 
‘« If any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’’ 
What is the glorious lot of the Christian ? (8 : 16, 17, 26-30.) 
Consider carefully Paul’s song of triumph at the close of his 
discussion of justification by faith (8 : 31-39.) What is Paul’s 
teaching (12 : 3-21) concerning the duty of humility and love 
among the brethren? What instruction did he give the 
Christians concerning their relation to the civil powers under 
which they lived? (13 : 1-7; comp. 1 Pet. 2: 13-17.) What 
as to the social duties of the Christians? (13 : 8-10; comp. 
Matt. 22 : 34-39; Luke 10: 25-37.) Consider in detail Paul’s 
injunctions to the stronger Christians on behalf of those who 
were weaker in faith (14, 15 ; comp. 1 Cor. 8-10). 


KAY 


Lesson 13, September 26, 1897. 


Third Quarterly Review 


Home Readings 


M.—Acts 16 : 6-15. 
T.—Acts 16 : 22-34. 
W.—Acts 17 : 1-12. 
T.—Acts 17 : 22-34. 
P.—Acts 18 : 1-11. 
S.—1 Cor. 13: t-13. 
S.—Rom. 12 : 9-21. 


First converts in Europe 
Paul and the Philippjan jailer. 
Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. 
Paul preaching at Athens. 
Paul's ministry at Corinth. 
Excellence of Christian love. 
Christian living. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


ia ASA 
Titles and Golden Texts 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are laborers to- 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 
I, FIRST CONVERTS IN EUROPE. 
The entrance of thy words giveth light. —/Psa. 179. 130. 
2. PAUL AND THE PHILIPPIAN JAILER, 

Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be savc 

and thy house.—Acés 16+ 37. : 
3. PAUL AT THESSALOLICA AND BEREA. 

They received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily.—Acts 17 + 77. 

4. PAUL PREACHING IN ATHENS. 

God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth,—-John 4: 24. 

5- PAUL'S MINISTRY IN CORINTH. 

Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.—z Cor. 3: 272. 

6. WORKING AND WAITING FOR CHRIST. 

If I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself ; that where I am, there ye may be 
also.—jJohn 14: 3. 

7. ABSTAINING FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS. 

For none of us liveth to himself.— Rom. 14: 7. 

8. THE EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.—zs Cor. 137- 73. 

9g. PAUL OPPOSED AT EPHESUS, 
Take heed, and beware of covetousness,—Zakhe 12: 75. 
10. GENTILES GIVING FOR JEWISH CHRISTIANS. 

Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich.—2 Cor. 8: 9. 

Ii. CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.— 
Rom, 12: 21. 


Matt. 5 : 16. 


ASAE 
Topics and Outlines 


Topic OF JHE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


1. Toric : Occupying New Fields. 
1. Old Fields. 
OUTLINE: 4 2, Divine Direction. 
3. New Fields. 
2. Toric: Enduring Tribulation Joyously, 
1. Bitter Experiences. 
OUTLINE: {2 Devout Endurance, 
3. Glorious Results, 


3. Toric: Persisting in Holy Activity. 
1. Activity Rewarded, 
OUTLINE: 452: Activity Opposed. 
3. Activity Continued. 
4. Toric: Proclaiming the True God. 
1, God Proclaimed. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Duty Declared. 
3. Response Recorded, 


5. Toric: Toiling and Teaching. 
1. Toiling. 
OUTLINE : 12 Teaching. 
3. Continuing. 
6. Toric: Working and Waiting. 
1. Present Duties. 


Cppat ain: cs Future Blessings. 


7. Toric: Edifying Others by Christian Cove, 
1. Knowledge. 
OUTLINE : 12 Superstition. 


3. Charity. - e. 


8. Toric: Exalting Christian Love. 
1. The Superiority of Love, 
OUTLINE : {2 The Operation of Love, 
3. The Permanence of Love, 
g. Toric: Braving the Wrath of Man, 
1. Work Pushed. 
OUTLINE: 42. Wrath Aroused. 
3. Peril Faced. 
10, Toric : Giving Cheerfully to the Needy, 
“sing. J 1+ The Giving of the Gentiles, 
OUTLINE : \ 2. The Rewards to the Givers, 
11. Topic: Exemplifyitig the Christian Virtues, 
(1. Christian Love. 
etaue. | 2» Christian Purity. 
Eres .f Christian Zeal. 
4. Christian Trust. 
12. Topic / Laboring Lovingly for Christ. 


1. Facing Danger, 
OUTLINE: { 2. Ignoring Self, 
3. Laboring Lovingly. 


XY 


Review Bible-Lights * 


Lesson 1.— Superintendent: And a certain woman named 
Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, one that wor- 
shipped God, heard us: whose heart the Lord opened, to 
give heed unto the things which were spoken by Paul (Acts 
16 : 14). , 

Scholars; The entrance of thy words giveth light, (Psa. 
119 : 130). 

Teachers ; Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and light unto 
my path (Psa. 119 : 105). 

All: Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord 
(Isa. 2 : §). 

Lesson 2.— Superintendent: And the jailer being roused 
out of sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, drew his 
sword, and was about to kill himself, supposing that the pris- 
oners had escaped....Andhe... fell down before Paul 
and Silas, and brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved? And they said (Acts 16 : 27-31)— 

Scholars : Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
de saved, and thy house (Acts 16 : 31). 

Teachers: With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness ; and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation 
(Rom. to : 10). 

All: 1 know him whom I have believed, and I am per- 
suaded that he is able to guard that which I have committed 
unto him against that day (2 Tim. 1 : 12). 

Lesson 3.— Superintendent : And the brethren immediately 
sent away Paul and Silas by night unto Berea: who when 
they were come thither went into the synagogue of the Jews. 





1 Nore.—Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed on 
single sheets, for convenient use, may be had of the publishers of The 
Sunday School Times. Price, postpaid, 75 cents per hundred. 
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Now these were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in 
that (Acts 17 : 10, rr)— 

Scholars: They received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the Scriptures daily (Acts 17 : 11). 

Teachers: Receive with. meekness the implanted word, 
which is able to save your souls (Jas. 1 : 22). 

All; Give me understanding, that I may learn thy command- 
ments (Psa. 119 : 73). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And Paul stood in the midst 
of the Areopagus, and said, Ye men of Athens, in all things I 
perceive that ye are somewhat superstitious, For as I passed 
along, and observed the objects of your worship, I found also 
an altar with this inscription, To an unknowg God, What 
therefore ye worship in ignorance, this set I forth,unto you 
(Acts 17 : 22, 23). 

Scholars: God isa spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth (John 4 : 24). 

Teachers: O come, let us worship and_bow down; let us 
kneel before the Lord our Maker (Psa. 95 : 6). 

All: For he is our God, and we are the people of his  pas- 
ture, and the sheep of his hand (Psa. 95 : 7). 


Lesson 5.— Superintendent: But when Silas and Timothy 
came down from Macedonia, Paul was constrained by the 
word, testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ (Acts 
18°: 5). 

Scholars: Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 3 : 11). 

Teachers: But let each man take heed how he buildéth 
thereon (1 Cor. 3 : 10). 

All; Yea verily, and I count all things to be loss... 
I may gain Christ, and be found in him (Phil. 3 : 8, 9). 


that 


Lesson 6.— Superintendent: For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God : and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first: then we that are alive, that are left, shall to- 
gether with them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord jin the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord 
(1 Thess. 4 : 16, 17). 

Scholars: \f 1 go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself; that where I am, there 
ye may be also (John ‘14 : 3). 

Téachers; We know that if the earthly house of our taber- 
nacle be dissolved, we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens (2 Cor. 5 : 1). 

All: We are of good couragé, I say, and are willing rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be at home with the Lord 
(2 Cor. § : 8). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent: Wherefore, if meat maketh 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for evermore, that 
I make not my brother to stumble (1 Cor. 8: 13). 

Scholars: For none of us liveth to himself (Rom, 14: 7). 

Zéachers : Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God (1 Cor. 10: 31). 

Ail: 1 am become all things to all men, that I may by all 
means save some (1 Cor. 9 : 22). 


Lesson 8.— Superintendent: If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, but have not love, I am become sound- 
ing brass, or a clanging cymbal. And if I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all mysteries and all knowledge ; and if 
I have all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have not love, 
I am nothing. And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if 1 give my body to be burned, but have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing (1 Cor. 13 : 1-3). 

Scholars: And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is charity (1 Cor. 13 : 13). 

Teachers: Put on therefore, as God’s elect, holy and be- 
loved, a heart of compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, 
long-suffering ; forbearing one another, and forgiving each 
other(Col. 3 : 12, 13). 

All; We know that we have passed out of death into life, 
decause we love the brethren (1 John 3: 14). 


Lesson 9.— Superintendent: For a certain man named 
Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver shrines of Diana, 
brought no little business unto the craftsmen ; whom he gath- 
ered together, with the workmen of like occupation, and said, 
Sirs, ye know that by this business we have our wealth (Acts 
19 : 24, 25). 

Scholars ; Take heed, and beware of covetousness (Luke 
12: BS). 

Teachers; The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil 
{1 Tim. 6: 10). 2 

Ail; Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with the 
food that is needful for me: lest I be full, and deny thee, and 
say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal (Prov. 30 : 


8, 9). 


Lesson 10.— Superintendent: But this I say, He that sow- 
eth sparingly shall réap also sparingly ; and he that soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully. Let each man do ac- 
cording as he hath purposed in his heart; not grudgingly, or 
of necessity : for God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. g : 6, 7). 

Scholars: Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich (2 Cor. 8:9). 
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Teachers: Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, running over (Luke 
6 : 38). ; 

All; For with what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you again (Luke 6: 38). 

Lesson 11.— Superintendent; Avenge not yourselves, be- 
loved, but give place unto wrath : for it is writtn, Vengeance 
belongeth unto me ; I will recompense, saith the Lord. But 
if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to 
drink : for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head (Rom. 12: 19, 20). 

Scholars; Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good (Rom, 12: 21). 

Teachers: To him that overcometh, to him will I give to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the Paradise of God (Rev. 
2:7). 

All; This is the victory that hath overcome the world, even 
our faith (1 John § : 4). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent; Ye yourselves know that 
these hands ministered unto my necessities, and to them that 
were with me. In all things I gave you an example, how 
that so labouring ye ought to help the weak (Acts 20 : 34, 35). 

Scholars: Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive (Acts 20 : 35). 

Teachers: The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many (Matt. 
20: 28). 

All; Wf any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his (Rom. 8: 9). 

Review.— Superintendent: Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven (Matt. § : 16). 

All; We are labourers together with God (1 Cor. 3 : 9). 


ASE 


Recapitulation 


NOTHER quarter, in addition to the two which pre- 
ceded it, has been devoted to the study of ‘‘The 
Church at Work.’’ Those desiring to summarize the nine 
months’ work will find the topics of the first and second 
quarters in Nymber 24 of the current volume of The Sunday 
School ‘Times, For the quarter now closing, the topics which 
have been_considered are these : 


The Church at Work. 

. Occupying New Fields. 

Enduring Tribulation Joyously. 

. Persisting in Holy Activity. 

. Proclaiming the True God. 
Toiling and Teaching. 

Working and Waiting. 

. Edifying Others by Christian Love. 
. Exalting Christian Love. 

. Braving the Wrath of Man. 

. Giving Cheerfully to the Needy, 

. Exemplifying the Christian Virtues. 
. Laboring Lovingly for Christ. 


For three quarters one Golden Text has been retained, — 
** We are laborers together with God’’ (1 Cor. 3:9). The 
lessons of this quarter may be severally viewed thus: 

Lesson 1.—In Paul’s mission to Europe we behold the 
church ** Occupying New Fields.’’ The lesson opens with 
the laborers still upon (1) Old Fields, but, under (2) Divine 
Direction, they are led into (3) New Fields, on a new conti- 
nent, and where new blessings await them. 

Lesson 2.—Success ifi Europe was quickly followed by 
opposition and persecution, but the apostles stand conspicu- 
ous as ‘* Enduring Tribulation Joyously.’’ In the midst of 
(1) Bitter Experiences, they display (2) Devout Endurance, 
and speedily reap (3) Glorious Results. 

Lesson 3.—Afflictions do not deter these noble laborers for 
God, but this lesson presents them as ‘*‘ Persisting in Holy 
Activity.’? Success again attends them, and we see (1) Ac- 
tivity Rewarded ; but this begets resentment, and we see (2) 
Activity Opposed ; but, all undaunted, the apostles labor on, 
showing (3) Activity Continued and rewarded at Berea. 

Lesson 4.—At Athens, Paul appears ‘‘ Proclaiming the True 
God.’’ In masterly fashion we find (1) God Proclaimed. 
Then follows practical application in (2) Duty Declared ; and 
then, though not in results as satisfactory as might be desired, 
we have (3) Response Recorded. 

Lesson 5.—Corinth is Paul’s next field of operations, where 
he appears at his accustomed employments, ‘‘ Toiling and 
Teaching.’’ With Aquila and Priscilla he is (1) Toiling at 
tentmaking. In the synagogue, sabbath after sabbath, he is 
(2) Teaching, and for a year and six months, amid a variety 
of difficulties, he appears (3) Continuing at his work. 

Lesson 6.—From the teachings of Paul this lesson is se- 
lected, and it presents “‘ Working and Waiting’’ as fit 
employments of the church. The first point is set forth under 
(1) Present Duties; the other, under (2) Future Blessings. 

Lesson 7.—Another lesson from Puul’s teachings presents 
the duty of ‘* Edifying Others by Christian Love,’’ (1) 
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Knowledge greater than that possessed by some is conceded 
for those who ate specially addressed. In these others (2) 
Superstition exists concerning idols and their diversified ser. 
vices ; but for them (3) Charity of the noblest sort shoulq be 
exercised by the stronger and wiser. 

Lesson 8.—Another message from the Apostle js pre- 
eminent as ‘‘ Exalting Christian Loye.’’ (1) The Superiority 
of Love to all other graces is affirmed. (2) The Operation of 
Love in all phases of experience is traced; and (3) The Per. 
manence of Love, as a dominant factor of both this anq the 
future life, is declared. 

Lesson 9.—After three digressions into the teachings of 
Paul, this lesson returns to his acts, and he appears at Ephesus 
‘* Braving the Wrath of Man.’’ With unceasing vigor, ye 
find (1) Work Pushed by himself and through others, by 
these activities we see (2) Wrath Aroused among the Ephe- 
sian artisans and throughout the entire populace. Excitement 
runs into violence quickly, and for all the religious community 
we behold (3) Peril Faced, though none suffer death in cop. 
sequence. 

Lesson 10.—Here we see the Gentile converts ** Giving 
Cheerfully to the Needy."’ (1) The Giving of the Gentiles js 
discussed, and (2) The Rewards to the Givers, whether they 
be Jew or Gentile, are strongly set forth. 

Lesson 11.—This lesson, from the teachings of Paul, sets 
forth ways of ‘‘ Exemplifying the Christian Virtues,’’ Many 
particulars are specified, but all may be grouped under (1) 
Christian Love, (2) Christian Purity, (3) Christian Zeal, and 
(4) Christian Prust. : 

Lesson 12.—Paul’s parting address to the Ephesian elders 
reviews his course among them, in which he was conspicuous 
as ‘* Laboring Lovingly for Christ.’’ He appears bravely as 
(1) Facing Danger. In the face of danger he is equally con. 
spicuous as (2) Ignoring Self, and his reminiscences of minis. 
terial life at Ephesus during three busy years show him as (3) 
Laboring Lovingly. 

All these lessons are illustrations of the church at work, 
and all have their animus in the fact that ‘‘ we are laborers 
together with God.’’ 


KSA 
Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HEN €olumbus and Pinzon came near St. Salvador, 
the first hint of their having reached the borders of a 
new world was a feeble light seen moving in the darkness of 
night ; but in that faint spark there was, had they known it,a 
prophecy of blessing for humanity beyond imagination, for it was 
a new Star in the East, to lead nations and kindreds and peoples 
and tongues to a boundless Paradise, and to give mankind the 
divine heritage of what was virtually a new heaven and a new 
earth. As feeble, in the darkness of the moral night then 
covering the world, was the first ray of Christianity at Philippi, 
though it was the herald of an approaching day, in which the 
wide continents of the whole earth were to rejoice in the 
splendor of an unsetting sun. Lydia and her band of godly 
women were, in truth, the aurora and the shining hours of the 
eternal year of Love’s triumphant reign. 

But the new morning did not rise without encountering the 
unwillingness of Night to yield up her ancient scepter. Yet il 
must be kept in mind that the imperial government did nol 
turn against Christianity till after the great fire at Rome, under 
Nero, in the year 64. Till then its enemies were the Jews 
and the local authorities, the Jews hypocritically exciting the 
rabble against it as hostile to the gods, and as leading to dis- 
turbance of the public peace, while private interests which it 
affected stirred up various classes of the heathen population ( 
assail it, as in the rage of the owners of the crazed slave git! 
at Philippi, and of the silversmiths and other tradesmen and 
mechanics at Ephesus. 

As to the fierce opposition of the Jews, it undoubtedly ros 
nfkinly from the dread that the admission of heathen conver's 
to its churches, without demanding from them the exact ob- 
servance of all Mosaic rites and laws, would defeat the plots 
and ambition of Israel, which aimed at making Judaism the 
religion of the world, or, at-Jeast, so much so that, through its 
spread, the Hebrew might snatch the scepter of the world 
from Rome, and transfer it to Jerusalem. As an organized 
whole, controled from the council chamber of the high-pne*s 
this opposition showed itself everywhere, in Thessalonica and 
Berea and Corinth, as much as in the Holy City. 

Athens, strong in its own conceit, frivolous, disputatious, © 
rupt, proved a poor soil for the gospel, Lucian, in the next 
century, paints the snam “philosopher ’”” of Greece, ‘he? 
flourishing in great numbers, in touches that show how little 
chance thé intense earnestness of Paul had with a people 
whose prevailing type that personage was the represental"® 
His long, thick, ragged, and untrimmed beard ; his arroga"“® 
contentiousness, vainglory, useless questions, thorny “8” - 
ments, and intricate conceits, amounting only to a vast amoust 
of nonsense and frivolous talk, but covering all kinds of P™ 
vate vices, as the satirist brings him before us, marked bi™ 
too often, as a mere charlatan, to whom anything seno*s = 
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only ridiculous (Luciani Opera, TI, 155, Dial. x. Biponti, 
1789). In such a community there could be little prospect 
ot planting the lowly faith of Christ. 

In Corinth, on the other hand, the population, though 
Greek in spirit, was so mixed and various that Paul was able 
to found a church comparatively large and influential, though, 
even where he was most successful, we must beware of think- 
ing the Christian movement important enough in its first days 
to form an appreciable element in the life of the locality ; for 
it was not till two centuries after Christ that his followers had 
even public places of worship. Plipy the younger, writing 
A. D. 112, tells Trajan that, in Bithynia, they met on a fixed 
day before it was. light, and sang a hymn to Christ as God. 
Thus missions did not advance miraculously fast in antiquity 
any more than now, though there was a far better opening for 
Christianity in the decaying religious beliefs of early days than, 
for example, in the stolid hereditary faiths of India and China 
at this time. 

Yet the success of the new society must have been greatly 
helped, in the apostolic times, by the announcement of the 
imminent return of Christ to raise the dead, and to blast those 
who rejected him with ‘‘ sudden destruction, from which they 
could net escape.’’ We can easily imagine what would be 
the effect if numbers believed that, while many of them were 
still alive, Christ would ‘‘ descend with a shout ”’ from heaven, 
‘with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God,’’ 
and that the believers then living would be ‘‘ caught up in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so would be for ever 
with him.’’ 

It seems strange that a religion which taught such heavenly 
morality as that of the epistles should have been so resisted 

and persecuted ; for what could be more divine than Paul’s 
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try another road, It needs much prayerful submission to deter- 
mineof which sort they are. God does not bar out from one 
work without meaning to open doors for other work, We 
have to be content with bit-by-bit guidance. By the time we 
get to Troas, and no sooner, the reason forthe hindrances 
will appear, 

The vision that enlightened Paul wrought by inward pre- 
sentation of men’s needs. True, the lands that have not the 
gospel do not call for it, but their miseries do, though they 
know not whence help is to come. It is for us to hearken to 
the cry. We have to interpret visions by our own common 
sense, Prompt obedience should follow the sight of duty, 
Then a prosperous voyage will follow both, Christianity 
stole into Europe. The place of prayer at the river-side 
teaches the greatness of things that the world thinks small, 
the simplicity of the forces to which Christ entrusts the spread 
of the kingdom, and the blessing that rests on the faithful 
proclamation of his word. 

In Lesson 2 the first opposition starts up, We are in a 
new atmosphere, for the antagonism is based on a question 
purely of profits, The irritated owners of the slave-girl; the 
mob, ready for any riot and hating Jews; the pretors, glad to 
keep the unruly populace in good humor by the trifle of 
scourging a couple of vagrant Jews,—are all characteristic of 
new conditions, The triumphant trust of the bleeding pris- 
oners, the unwonted psalms that broke the midnight silence, 
the answering crash of earthquake, the jailer’s panic and at- 
tempt at suicide, are full of graphic painting and of instruction. 

But the kernel of the whole is the sudden change, which 
makes of the rough, cruel jailer a kindly friend, and, for his 
paroxysm of despair, gives him peaceful rejoicing in the Lord, 
His alarmed question goes deeper than bodily ‘ salvation.’’ 
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declaration that, if meat made his brother stumble, he would 
eat no flesh while he lived, or than that of his: grand hymn 
in praise of brotherly love, living not for itself, but for all 
mankind, One feels that a religion which breathes such 
principles has the seal of the living.God on its forehead. 

Yet what a shet-color of blood there is through the epistles ! 
Every city brought fresh martyrdom on the servants of our 
Lord, culminating, perhaps, in those endured at Ephesus, 
with its hostility of self-interests that seemed threatened, the 
virulence of the Jew, and the distressing fermentation of new 
and old systems introducing heresies of all kinds into the 
rising church. No wonder that Paul had to labor night and 
day, from house to house, with tears, or that he had, at last, 
to flee for his life. But nothing moved his great soul, for love 
had so transfigured his whole nature that he finally lost his 
liberty, and almost his life, by carrying to Jerusalem the peace- 
offering to the violent Jewish Christians there from their 
maligned Gentile brethren, 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


[| sons 1-§ may be grouped together, as outlining the 
frst rapid diffusion of the gospel in eastern Europe. 
Per sci hes: an epoch. It sets forth the hindrances 
ws < to an unintended goal. “* The Spirit ’’ for- 
Meaynie. Th in Asia, and ** suffered not ’’ an entrance into 
iainatl ne us headed off, Paul and his company were 
Ege 8° to the coast, and at Troas looked across the 
gean toward Europe. Difficulties are sometimes meant to 
overcome, and sometimes to be accepted as directions to 
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He had heard the giri’s declaration about Paul and Silas, the 
earthquake had shaken him as well as the prison ; dormant 
fear of the Deity who spoke in it stirred in his heart. His 
question was not fully conscious of its own meaning. The 
answer was unhesitating and full.. It contains the essence of 
the gospel, and, as addressed to such a man, witnesses to the 
noble simplicity, brevity, and universality of the message of 
salvation, The jailer was converted on the spot. Sudden 
conversions are possible, and, in the case of such characters 
as his, are more probable than a slow change, To believe in 
Jesus with heart as well as head brings joy to hearts and 
homes. 

The course of things in Thessalonica is like what had hap- 
pened in the cities of Paul’s first journey. We have the 
usual features of synagogue preaching, Jewish: unbelief swal- 
lowing its contempt for Gentiles, and stirring them up by false 
accusations. It was a piece of cynical audacity for those who 
had ** set the whole city in an uproar’’ to charge the harm- 
less Christians with turning the world upside down. The 
befogged representation that loyalty to King Jesus meant re- 
bellion against Cesar was perhaps honest, but more probably 
the Jews knew well enough that they were calumniating Paul 
and Silas. But the authorities seem to have suspected tlmt 
Jews charging Jews with treason was rather suspicious, and 
thought they had done enough when they ‘‘ took security,’’ 
and dismissed the case. A haven and a more hopeful field 
of work was in Berea, Open minds, which bring teachers’ 
words to the test of Scripture, are likely to end in belief, 
Such dispositions are truly ‘‘ noble.’’ 

Paul's great discourse at Athens illustrates his eagerness to 
become all things to all men, and his power of adaptation. 
The substance of it is parallel with his address to the rude 
dwellers in Lystra, but how different the tone! Note in it 
the conciliatory prelude which gives hearers credit for good, 
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The altar to the unknown God may not have meant all that 
Paul read in it, but asense of Some One behind their mytholo- 
gies echoed in philosophers and poets. Paul will not begin 
by charging them with ignorance, but he shows that they 
charge themselves. 

The declaration of the unknown god follows, and is bound 
up with a polemic against idolatry. Conciliation is not 
pushed to slurring over differences. He proclaims a _ per- 
sonal God as universal Creator, and, beneath the shadow of 
the Parthenon, declares the uselessneg: of temples, and revo- 
lutionizes the conception of worship by declaring that God 
needs nothing. 

The second part of the address is a philosophy of history, 
asserting the unity of the race, which hits Athenian pride 
hard, the divine guidance of nations, the great end of world’s 
history to lead men to seek for God, the failure to accomplish 
that purpose through man’s sin, the nearness of God to every 
man, so that the failure to find him is not due to his distance, 
but to man’s alienation. All leads up to the Christian procla” 
mation, in which the epoch-making nature of the new message 
and the authority of the messenger, ‘‘ the Man,’’ are sounded 
out, and the demand for repentance, which must have grated 
on the hearers, is based on a reason which must have appeared 
ridiculous to them,—the assertion -that a man was to be the 
Judge of all men ; and that reason is supported by a proof as 
ridiculous as itself,—namely, the resurrection of a dead man, 
Paul’s attempt at adaptation came to little. Polite adjourn- 
ment of the discussion and unpolite laughter ended it. 

Lesson § is interesting as showing Paul in a time when his 
usual courage seems to have flagged, and his work to have 
been almost suspended, In Corinth he was for a time com- 
paratively inactive. His European experience had depressed 
him, and he was alone. So he paused foratime. Like the 
rest of us, he had his moods of depression and buoyancy. 
Renewed energy impelled him to work. He was braced up 
by the coming of his friends from Macedonia, and he was 


‘* constrained -by the word,’’ as every man who really believes © 


it will more or less be. Jewish opposition only roused his 
spirit, and his planting himself down next door. to the syna- 
gogue was bold and wise. There are worse places for a 
preacher’s stand than side by side with a theater or a liquor- 
shop. 

Paul’s courage was still somewhat tremulous, as the vision 
shows ; for God does not send encouragements to people who 
do not need them, and, if he bids us not fear, it is because he 
sees that we are afraid. The advice not to be afraid is gene- 
rally very impotent, but God gives Paul the best reasons for 
not fearing. He assures him of a divine presence, which is 
the pledge of security. He promises him success in his 
work, and, so encouraged, Paul did what we may well do,— 
settled quietly down to work. 

Passing on to Lesson 9, we see in the speech of Demetrius 
and the riot of the ‘trade ’’ a singular mixture of profit and 
religion animating the opposition. 
Diana’s magnificence second. 


The craft comes first; 
But: quite probably both the 
leader and the followers thought that pure devotion to the 
goddess actuated them. They teach us to beware of mixing 
zeal for a‘great cause with calculations of personal gain. 
They represent an element of opposition to Christ which is 
strong still, and often wears thé same mask as in Ephesus. 
They warn us against exciting or attending to ‘‘ popular 
” 


cries,’? which are generally loud in proportion as they are 


unintelligent. 

The middle portion of the lesson brings out very distinctly 
the contrasted demeanor of three sets of persons. Gaius and 
Aristarchis silently endure violence for Christ; Paul is the 
embodiment of Christian courage and chivalry, ready to fing 
himself into danger for his Master and his fellow-servants ; 
the ‘‘ Asiarchs’’ are cautious cowards, sympathizing with the 
unpopular party, but too much afraid of the mob to come out 
openly, and contenting themselves with sending messages, 
instead of ‘‘ adventuring themselves into the theater,’’ as they 
should have done. 

The scene in the theater shows the Jews cool and wide 
awake, eager to disclaim connection with the obnoxious Paul, 
and to join the mob, if not in howling Diana’s praises, yet in 
hunting Christians. Religious animosity, like misfortune, 
makes men ‘‘ acquainted with strange bed-fellows.’’ The 
chaotic babel that stormed for two hours in the theater may 
well warn us against confounding the yell of the mob with the 
voice of the people. 


Lesson 12 comes like a calm after storm. The Apostle, 


who was undaunted by the roar of the theater, is melted to - 


tenderest emotion in parting from his humble friends. Noth- 
ing is more pathetic than the tenderness of a strong nature. 
Personal allusions, prophetic warnings, and earnest exhorta- 
tions, wonderfully blend in these farewell words. For him- 
self Paul anticipates ‘* bonds and afflictions,’’ and knows that 
he carries his life in his hand. But what of that? He has 
one desire, to accomplish all his appointed work ; and, come 
what may, he will not be turned one hair’s-breadth from his 
course. That was not the cheap heroism of a man contemn- 
ing dangers which would never assail him, but the calm 
resolve of one looking death itself in the face. We can have 
the same determined persistence, if we seek it where Paul 
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_ found it, in being made partakers of Christ’s death, that we 
may share in his resurrection. 

The Apostle’s dark forebodings for the church are not 
made the ground of despair, but of earnest exhortation, The 
more clearly we see the evils impending or present, the more 
we should brace ourselves to war against them. They should 
not make our hands slack, but tighten their grasp on the 
truth, and increase our earnestn<ss in fighting for it. Human 
teachers and guides fail and pass,—the more reason for look- 
ing up to the living Christ, who is always with his church, 
and for clinging to the ‘‘ word of his grace,’’ which ‘*‘ liveth 
and abideth forever,'’ and proves its eternal freshness and 
undiminished power all the more when flesh is shown to be 
but withering grass. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
SAY 
Review Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
From Heights Attained Look Back 


AVING reached the Delectable Mountains of Charity, 

we glance back over the road we have traveled. The 

valleys are mostly scenes of sore fight with Apollyon, but the 
heights attained are now no less serene. 

Our quarter’s lessons have been mostly studies of the gospel 
in a new continent,—Europe. Here our interest quickens. 

1. The Spirit-guided Paul, desirous of going to Ephesus on 
the left, was forbidden; to Bithynia, on the right, was not 
suffered. Straight on he comes to Europe. Lydia, of the 
open heart and the hospitable spirit, was the first convert. 

2. The Philippian jailer was the second convert. He, with 
his family, made the first church. 

3. At Thessalonica, three sabbaths, he preaches three prin- 
ciples : Christ must need suffer, he has risen, him I know and 
* preach to you. Mob. : 

4. Athens. Demosthenes utterly overpast. Result, mostly 
indifference ; Dionysius and Damaris saved. 

§. Corinth. Pressed in spirit by the Spirit. Many believed. 
Vision of assurance. Much people saved. 

6. The more certainly we expect, look out for, Christ's 
coming, the harder we should work to hasten the coming of 
the day of God (2 Peter 3: 12). 

7. After such trials, of course, we get refined, pure Chris- 
tian life, (1.) We can abstain from any joy, or deny self in 
any respect for others. 

8. (2.) We grow to the peerless, godlike heights of 
charity. 

9. (3-) Paul succeeds at Ephesus, in spite of Demetrius, 
the mob, and their gods of nothingness. 

10, (4.) Gentiles can give to Jews. 

11, (5.) The complete symmetry of Christian living. 

12. (6.) Paul shows his likeness to the great Shepherd by 
his care of the flock at Ephesus. 

Thus, in spite of men and devils, the cause prospers in the 

heart of preacher and people, and the church is planted on a 
" néw continent where it will never die, a continent whence it 
moved to the conquest of America and the rest of the world. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


HAVE been trying to think what course Paul would pursue 
if he had to review these twelve lessons. It certainly 
would be a most fascinating thing to hear him conduct such an 
exercise. But as he is not here to do this, it has occurred to 
me that possibly he would approve of a review on the follow- 
ing lines ; 
Paul's Prisons, Perils, Pleasures, Preaching. 

Take these in their order. Paul knew well many of the 
prisons of the empire. In the lessons of this quarter, indeed, 
he was in but one, but that was an exceptional experience. 
This was in Philippi. Review the events that led to his im- 
prisonment, and his experiences in jail. 

In the quarter’s lessons we have many instances of Paul's 
perils. Take these in their order. In Philippi there was 
peril from the mob that gathered around the Apostle. Mobs 
are dangerous things, for at any time a stone thrown may put 
an end to a man’s life. But this was not the only place in 
which Paul was threatened by mobs. In Thessalonica this 
was the case, and to get away from their violence the Apostle 
and his company had to flee. In Corinth, also, the passions 
of the enemies of the truth were aroused, and once more Paul 
was in danger. Then there was the case of the mob in 
Ephesus, where Paul’s life was in danger, and he was not 
allowed to go into the theater. So much for his perils. 

Now go on to his pleasures. These were undoubtedly 
many, and we might think that they were all derived from his 
Successes. Doubtless this is in a measure true, for who is not 

_ Blad and thankful when God gives him success? But, in the 
case of Paul, he had other sources of pleasure as well, and 
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these of a peculiar kind. In his letter to the Corinthians he 
says (2 Cor, 12: 10): ‘* Therefore I take pleasure in infirmi- 
ties, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses 
for Christ’s sake.’’ It is not many believérs who have such 
sources of joy as these, In truth, it would seem that, since 
Paul had such springs of joy, he must have been one of the 
happiest men living ; for who was there who had a larger 
share of these experiences than he? And, in truth, I believe 
that Paul was probably as happy a man as has ever lived, and 
that not only in spite of, but because of, the troubles that he 
went through for the sake of his divine Lord and Master. It 
is hard to make a man miserable who takes pleasure in any- 
thing that you do to him in the way of persecution. Such a 
man sings in prison just as well as out, only with a little more 
of fervor. Was not this the case with Paul in Philippi? 

Finally, call attention to Paul’s preaching. This was done 
in three ways. Leta different teacher give a brief account 
of each of these ways. The first was by his life. Example 
is better than mere words. The other was the preaching of 
his lips. Of this we have specimens in various cities. And, 
lastly, there were his letters, of which we have several speci- 
mens in this quarter’s lessons, For example, we have his 
sermon on love, that on giving, that on temperance, and that 
on Christian living. 

Now close by showing how prisons, perils, pleasures, and 
preaching, all were used by Paul to make known the truth as 
it is in Jesus Christ. - 


New York City. 
RCA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by evety 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
capies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to thase who follow the 
course. The books themselves-may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.} 


(The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Acts 15 : 35 to 20: 38. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

This lesson should be in effect a review of the incidents of 
the second and third missionary journeys of Paul. Read over, 
each at a sitting, Acts 15 : 35 to 18: 22 and Acts 18: 23 to 
20 ; 38, so as to obtain a vivid impression of each journey as 
a whole. Then reread each section, noting again the details 
of each journey, the course and extent of it, the places visited, 
the important events, the significant details of Luke’s account, 
the general and special results reached, etc. 

II, QUESTIONS FoR StuDY AND Duscussion. 
{For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.} 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

It is well worth while at this stage to read over,rapidly the 
account given by Geikie, Farrar, or Conybeare and Howson, 
of these two journeys. 

1. The Second Missionary Journey. (1.) Estimate its 
duration, and the distance covered by Paul and his compan- 
ions. How many Roman provinces were traversed? (2.) In 
what important cities did Paul preach? What proportion of 
his time was spent in travel? (3.) What features of Paul’s mis- 
sionary policy can be inferred from the record in Acts of this 
jeurney, supplemented by the two letters to the Thessalo- 
nians,—(@) his intentions ? (4) his methods of evangelization ? 
(c) his methods with churches which he founded, but had to 
leave ? (@) his personality ? 

2. The Third Misstonary Journey. (4.) Estimate its dura- 
tion, distance traveled, and the relative amount of time actu- 
ally devoted to traveling. (5.) What features of missionary 
policy does Paul emphasize during this period ? What letters 
did he write? What great controversy did he carry through ? 

3. The Progress of Christianity. (6.) In what ways did 
the church at the end of the third journey differ from the 
cfiurch in chapter 15? [Warren: last J.] (7.) Luke empha- 
sizes at least three lines of influence—divine, personal, and 
political—in this progress, Does he seem to lay chief stress 
on either one ? 

4. The Opposition to Christianity. (8.) Manifested in how 
many different ways? For what variety of motives? [Mc- 
Laren: Lessons 2, 3, 9. Geikie: §§ 2,°3.] (9.) What 
equal yariety of circumstances made it unable to check Chris- 
tianity’s progress? [Geikie : ¥ 6.] , 

5. The Secret of its Success. (10.). What are Paul’s own 
explanations (in his writings’and utterances) of the success 
attained ?} [McLaren : Lesson 5.] 
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III. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 
How helpful it is to fix our attention upon Paul, the grow. 
ing instrument in God's hand! Not only as we read his |et. 


. ters in their order of appearance may we realize his broadening 


and deepening in spiritual insight, but as we study his policy 
as a missionary. The secret of his growth was his persistence 
in pushing God’s work as it developed before him. 

Another stimulating thought is the fact that Paul was, after 
all, only one among a large number of agents used in co. 
operation. by God for this great end. Paul was at best a 
leader ; the success achieved was due to co-operation, 

It would be interesting to trace the parallels between the 
development of the church in the first century and its devel. 
opment in the twentieth to see whether the Holy Spirit works 
in essentially different ways. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


AKING our Golden Text as the theme for our quarterly 
review, it will be evident that no other symbol could be 
more appropriate for the blackboard than a pictured light- 
house, and some scholar may draw one. Early one Sunday 
morning last year a teacher went early to her class-room, and 
was happily surprised to find on the blackboard a well-drawn 
picture of a rocky shore and a lighthouse. One scholar sat in 
his usual place, —a quiet boy, who had never shown much inter- 
est in the class. ‘‘I wonder who did this ?’’ she exclaimed,® 
when she saw something in the boy’s face which showed that 
he was the artist. ‘‘ It seemed to me it suited my lesson,” 
said the scholar, ‘‘so I came early to draw it.’? The boy's 
talent was known by his schoolmates, and from that time the 
delight of the teacher was equaled by the interest of the 
scholar, who. became earnest and helpful. It is well if 
the Sunday-school teacher can be in touch with every-day 
attainmertts of pupils, making added bonds of sympathy be- 
tween*home and Sunday-school. Perhaps for this review- 
symbol scholars might suggest some historic or well-known 
lighthouse, or the teacher show a picture, the’ outline to be 
traced on the blackboard, Build, as you proceed, the solid 
foundation, bearing the words, ‘* Let your light so shine.” 
One square stone may be added upon another, each stone 
bearing one word, or attribute, from the consecutive lessons 
upon Paul, whose character has ever been one of the beacon- 
lights for Christian life and service. By questioning, recall 
from the class the lessons in their order, thus answering the 
question, ‘‘ How did Paul let his light‘shine ? ’’ 

By Obedience.—Did Paul ever waver when he knew bis 
duty ?. What was the call he ‘heard when he saw a vision in 
the night at Troas? Where did he goat once? With whom 
was the river-side prayer-meeting ? 

Cheerful Endurance.—Where were Paul and Silas put in 
prison with their feet in the stocks? What were they doing 
at midnight? Have the scene described. 

Patient Continuance.—When Paul was driven out of any 
city, was he discouraged ? 
lonica, where did he go? 
noble ’’? In what way? 

Wisdom among Philosophers.—How did Paul, in Athens, 
teach of the God unknown to the worldly wise ? 

industrious Service.—WNiat was Paul’s trade? With 
whom did he work day” by day in Corinth? Did he teach 
and preach any less while he earned his living by tent-making? 

Working and Waiting for Christ.—Paul was not only 
teacher, but an example. He taught others, and, by his life 
and written words, gave advice and comfort. What promise 
did he give ‘‘ concerning them which are asleep’? Like 
what did he say the day of the Lord will come ? 

Unselfish, Temperate.—To whom did Paul write, 
of us liveth to himself’? Plow did Paul warn against being 
**a stumbling-block ”’? What did Paul say which proved 
him self-denying, lest he should make a brother to offend? 

Sincere Love.—Was Paul’s life all consistent with the love- 
chapter he wrote to the Corinthians? In all his life do yo" 
find faith, hope, and love? Can of each 
grace ? 

Courage, Bravery.—In what city did Paul preach and labor 
for three years? What influence had Paul’s preaching up?" 
the worship of Diana? How was trade affected? Again! 
whom was the mob gathered? Was Paul afraid in any “'Y 
from which he was driven out? Was he just as ready to prea 
somewhere else ? 

Benevolence.—When Paul urged regular Christian : 
lence, what example did he give of One who “was rich 2° 
“‘became poor’’? Was Paul benevolent? He gave U™% 
strength, care, and divided his small earnings. When he 
asked each one to contribute for others, what kind of give 
did he say God loves ? 

Humility ; a Fervent Spirit.—Paul put in actions 
as in words the true principles of Christian living, 
lowliness of mind, a fervent spirit, sympathy with 


When turned away from Thessa- 
What people did he find ‘‘ more 


** none 


you give instances 


benevo 


n 
as well 
honesty, 


joy or sor 
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row. Can you repeat some of the precepts Paul gave to help 
others Jet their light shine ? ; 

Devotion to Friends.—Paul was sincere, a genuine friend. 
How truly he loved those he called ** beloved ’’ and 3 fellow- 
workers.”’ Read his letters, and find the expressions and 
messages of love, “In his parting words to the elders do you 
see his earnest love that made him toil for them, and pray for 
blessing in years to come ? Sum up these attributes of Paul, 
show that all combined to make him, as he was chosen 
to be, ‘a light of the Gentiles,’ in whose clear shining we 
may see our duty. There-are other familiar characters from 
whose story we know that, by Paul’s labors, they, too became 
light-bearers and examples. 

Lydia, with her open heart and welcéme to the apostles, 
the first-fruits of Paul’s labors in Europe. 

The Jailer, accepting Christ, bringing his household with 
him, rejoicing in new-found faith and deeds of compassion. 

Bercans, readily receiving the truth, daily taking in the word 


and 


which giveth light. 

One Woman and a few men in Athens, who believed in 
the true God Paul made known to them. 

Justus and Crispus; one opened his house for worship ; the 
other, a chief ruler, believed with all his house, and helped 
other Corinthians to do the same. 

Cheerful Givers. —They learned the blessed way of pleasing 
God by helping others with Christian liberality. 

The Ephesian Elders.—Their affection for the faithful apos- 
tle was shown by their grief at parting, obedience to his coun- 
sels, the continuance of the church, their ‘* works, their labor, 
and their patience.” i 

How Can you Let your Light Shive ?—On Armish Rock, 
in the Hebrides, Scotland, is a remarkable lighthouse, from 
which, every night, a bright light shines to guide fishermen 
safely across the water. But this structure has no burning 
lamp in the high lantern, no keeper, no oih no wick, no flame. 
On the island of Lewis, across a channel, five hundred feet 
away, is a lighthouse sending out a stream of light which is 
thrown on a mirror in the lantern high up on Armish Rock. 
“ These rays are reflected to an arrangement of prisms, and 
by their action are conveyed to a focus outside the lantern, 
from which they diverge.’’ Can Christians so mirror the 
path of the righteous ‘* that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day ’’? Paul reflected Christ in his life. What have 
you learned from Paul that you' can reflect day by day ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


T WOULD be worse than useless to try to recall all the 
truths taught throughout the quarter. 
chief theme. 


Try to have one 
The Golden Text gives the one we have sought 
to use ; namely, that doing is shining. 

With the older classes an orderly sequence of events must 
be maintained; but with the younger ones, let them tell the 
stories of their favorite pictures, and supply for them the con- 
necting links. ¥ 

Have a number of candles made out of white paper, the 
flames painted with red and yellow ; also the outline map of 
the journeyings, and the pictures and objects used dvring the 
quarter in illustrating the lesson. 

As far as in you lies, make the children do the talking, in 
this lesson especially. Beginning with concrete things, and 
by their means passing to abstract, let us use light, with its 
negative darkness, to illustrate Jove and evil. The subject 
will have some familiarity, because of its use in connection 
with Lesson 8. Children love repetition, and will. gladly 
help. Begin with the day and the sunlight, —whence it comes, 
what the sun does (shines), and what this sunshine does, 


a that it drives away the dark, gives warmth, makes 
things and people grow and be glad and happy; that every 
“e can have it, and leave enough for every one else. It is 
ike God's } 


ove. Speak a moment of that. 


Darkness, and what it is, comes next, by way of contrast. 


8 likes it better than light (and the reason, if any such 
«. &re), and what people do to make it go away (make 
ignts of al 


* ie Se kinds to carry into the dark rooms, streets, or 
places). What the darkness is like. A dark country 
— w ~e the people are Sick, wicked, miserable, or un- 
: “ig : - then, should be taken there? God’s love- 
- took this light into many places. Allow the 
ee = ae pa a candle upon each place where the light of 
was established. Letters can carry love and light, and 

ad wn be marked as light-bearers. 
Children may serve as lights at home, at school, at play, 


by every ; . : 
alte y unselfish act, every patient endurance, every sunny 


“A truth often r 
sn Little Candles . 
Gabrie]. 


tioned two 


epeated in song ’’ becomes ingrained, and 
[‘* Little Branches, No, 2,’’ by Charles H. 
rk: Meyer Bros. & Co.], the song men- 
weeks ago, in the Hints on the eleventh lesson, will 
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serve to impress the truth of shining by our acts in a strong 
and most pleasing way. The gift of a tiny Christmas candle 
will also help toward the attainment of the same end; namely, 
making the truth a part of the child’s life. 

This may have also a strong application to missionary 
causes, and the giving of offerings to carry the light into the 
places that are still in darkness. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
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Review Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


AUL 1n Europe (Lesson 1).—How was Paul led to enter 

Europe with the gospel? Where did he preach first? 

Who was the first convert? How did she prove her conver- 
sion? 

2. Paut IN Prison (Lesson 2).—Why were Paul and 
Silas imprisoned? What was their conduct in prison? How 
were they marvelously released? What was the effect on their 
jailer? 

3- PAUL IN THE SYNAGOGUE (Lesson 3),—Where did Paul 
preach next? Who drove him away? ‘Why? Whither did 
he go? How was he received in Berea? 

. 4 PAUL IN ATHENS (Lesson 4).—What gave Paul his 
text in Athens? What objections did he raise to idolatry? 
How was his sermon received ? 

5. Paut 1n Corintu (Lesson 5).—How long did Paul re- 
main in Corinth? What was his manner of life there? What 
were the results of his preaching ? 

6. PauL CoMForTING (Lesson 6).—To what church did 
Paul write his first letter? What comfort did he give them 
concerning death? And what warning? 

7. PAUL THE BROTHER (Lesson 7).—What question regard- 
ing food arose in the Corinthian Church? How did Paul 
settle it? How does the principle apply to us? 

8. PAUL THE LovER (Lesson 8),—Where did Paul rank love 
among the graces? What are some of the things love will 
not do? some of the things it will do? 

9. PAUL THE CouRAGgous (Lesson 9).—Where did- Paul 
stay longest on his third missionary journey? How long? 
What event drove him from that city? How did he show his 
courage at that time ? 

10, PAUL THE GIVER (Lesson 10).—For what particular 
cause did Paul urge the Corinthians to give? In what way 
were they to give? And encouraged by what promise ? 

11. PAUL THE FERVENT (Lesson 11).—What are some of 
the precepts Paul gave the Romans regarding their personal 
charactem? regarding their relation to one another? regarding 
their relation to God ? 

12, PAUL THE Pastor (Lesson 12).—How did Paul end 
his third missionary tour? What was his parting injunction 
to the Ephesian elders? How did he prove in his own life 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What quality in Paul was shown by his going from Asia 
to Macedohia? 2, What was shown by his conduct in the 
Philippian jail? 3. What, by his sermon in Athens? 4. 
What, by the way he lived in Corinth? 5. What, by his con- 
duct at Ephesus? 6. What, by his parting words at Miletus? 


a 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


(These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
Johu D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.} 

1. We have studied this quarter Paul’s ministry in what 
cities? 2. How many missionary tours did he make in all? 
3. We have studied extracts from what letters? 4. Which 
event of the quarter do you think best shows Paul’s trust in 
God? 5. Which event do you think best shows Paul’s courage ? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Review and New-View 


Shee quarter’s lessons begin with Paul in the earlier 
stages of his second missionary journey, and end with 
him in the later stages of his third. ‘‘ Arnold’s Chart of 
Paul’s Journeyings ’’ (Wattles), which many have followed 
during these studies, sets the outlines of the intervening 
events in distinct order, and is a valuable basis for a new 
view of the ground covered. If this method be adopted, 
there should be a rapid review of the first journey, and of the 
second up to the point noted in the opening verses of this 
quarter’s studies (Acts 16 : 6-8). If the outline be presented 
in diagram, on the blackboard or otherwise, a different color 
in the lettering will indicate the portion belonging to this quar- 
ter, as distinct from the related parts. Lessons 6, 7, 8, 10, 
and 11, which are drawn from Paul's letters rather than from 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, arid should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge 
made for postage or delivery. 


clusions drawn from them.’’ 
the complete works from which the passages are taken. 
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his biography, should be placed in parenthesis in the diagram, 
substantially thus : 


JOURNEYS PLACES LESSONS 
Antioch— Cyprus—Antioch in Pi- 
I { stdia— Derbe — Jerusalem— 
Antioch, 
( Antioch— Syria — Cilicia — Phry- 
gta— Galatia. 
Mysia to Philippi—Philippi. 1,2 
II 4 Philippi to Berea. 3 
Athens—Corinth. \ 4, 5, (6-8) 
Ephesus— Cesarea—ferusalem— 
L Antioch. 





Antioch— Galatia— Phrygia. 
Ephesus— Another European tour 
—Miletus, 


»{ 


9, (10, 11,) 12 


The places named suggest the events transpiring there, and 
the letters written from or to those localities. 


As Paul is the chief actor in all these lessons, or the author 
of those which deal with duties rather than with deeds, a new 
view may be gained by considering Christian life as illustrated 
(1) by Paul’s doings, and (2) by Paul’s sayings. By previous 
assignment of one lesson to each class, each may select a 
notable deed or a notable saying of Paul. Al! will thus 
become helpers, and a variety of valuable suggestions will be 
gathered. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 


readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religi 
Sc ag eon An order for a book should be addressed to 


ous or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 


k Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 


It should state the full 
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Religion of the Ancient Egyptians * 


F HIS new work, Religion of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, Professor Wiedemann says that it ‘is 


based throughout on original texts, of which the most 


significant passages are rendered as literally as possible, 
in order that the reader may test the justice of the con- 
It gives references, also, to 


The author has not attempted the impossible task of 
noting every Egyptian demon or myth. This would 
only have resulted in confusion. He has selected the 
matters that seemed to him most important. Further, 
he has not discussed ‘‘current hypotheses as to the 
inner significance and origin of the Egyptian religion,’’ 
or propounded ‘ any views of his own on the subject."’ 
He ‘‘is convinced that, however easy it may be to make 
assertions on these points, there is indeed little that can 
be proved in regard to them.’’ He has simply at- 
tempted ‘to set before the reader the principal deities, 
myths, religious ideas and doctrines, as they are to be 
found in the texts, more especially dwelling on such as 
have important bearings on the history of religion.’’ 

The inexpert reader will be grateful to Dr. Wiede- 
mann for establishing just these limits to his work, and 
also for the judiciousness and clearness with which he 
has wrought it out within these limits, but especially for 
the degree to which he has made it possible to test his 
statements by the evidence of the original sources. 

At the outset he warns us that ‘‘it is open to us to 
speak of the religious ideas of the Egyptians, but not of 
an Egyptian religion.'’ ‘The attempt ‘‘ to formulate the 
Egyptian religion into a consistent system'’ is an at- 
tempt ‘‘ to credit the nation with what was never theirs."’ 
The author illustrates this by speaking of the division 
of Egypt into nomes, and by the fact that each nome 
had its own religious specialties.. Having thus estab- 
lished his point of view, he proceeds, in successive 
chapters, to describe the sun worship in Egypt, the solar 
myths, especially.those that concern the passage of the sun 
through the under-world, the chief deities of Egypt, the 
deities of foreign origin, the worship of animals, Osiris and 
his cycle, the Osirian doctrine of immortality, magic and 
sorcery, and amulets. The reader is delighted to find 





Alfred Wiedemann, Ph.D., 
seventy-three illustrations 
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that his author has practiced that rare form of seif- 
denial, abstinénce from a concluding chapter. The 
book is well printed and well indexed, For a transla- 
tion, the English is exceptionally good. 

In the matter of dates, Dr. Wiedemann ordinarily 
uses round numbers corresponding to the Lepsian chro- 
nology ; for example, B.C. 1450 for Amenophis IV, or 
B.C. 1350 for Seti | and Rameses II (pp. 35, 81). It is 
probably fair to infer that he rejects the chronology of 
Mahler, now so much in vogue. 

With his clear perception that we have no knowledge 
of any one consistent, all-embracing scheme of the re- 
ligion of Egypt, he also notes that some of the most 
common assertions in regard to Egyptian religion lack a 
good foundation in the evidence. He says: ‘‘ No di- 
vision of the people into esoterics . . . and exoterics.. . 
is mentioned in Egyptian texts, whatever theories may 
have been advanced on the subject by modern scholars’’ 
(p. 205). He says, again: ‘‘In view of the repeated 
attempts to bring the Egyptian religion forward in evi- 
dence, now on the one side and now on the other, in 
the discussion concerning an early monotheism, the fact 
must be emphasized again and again that no trustworthy 
evidence whatever is as yet afforded to either side by our 
knowledge of that religion'’ (p. 110). 

The facts as given by Dr. Wiedemann seem to justify 
a group of inferences that he himself abstains from draw- 
ing ; namely, that the Egyptians were in possession of a 
pretty large stock of ethical and religious truths, —truths 
that were such even according to the most advanced 
standard that men have yet reached, truths in regard to 
human conduct, sin, justification, God, and immor- 
tality ; that they possessed much of their knowledge of 
these truths from very early times ; that the power which 
the priesthood exerted was due largely to these truths, 
but that the religious teachers, instead of proclaiming 
these truths as a free gospel to all, used them largely as 
a stock in trade for their own advantage. Having for 
themselves, doubtless, only a confused knowledge, they 
overlaid this knowledge with all sorts of fanciful addi- 
tions, and especially with such additions as might be 
utilized as themes for public ‘religious ceremonials, or 
such as might be used in exacting gifts from worshipers 
who were conscious of sin, or who were anxious to serve 
their friends that had gone to the under-world. 

Cra 
Talks to Young Women. By Charles H. Parkhurst. 
136. New York: The Century Co. §r.) 

Dr. Parkhurst deals with the life of the home, and 
what he regards as woman's most important part therein. 
He believes that by inherent constitution, mental and 
Spiritual, as well as physical, woman is made on entirely 
different lines from man, and is only fulfilling her true 
mission when broadly following out those lines. He 
thinks that great breadth may be given her work and 
character without their ever being merged in that which 
is distinctively man’s. In the author's view, it will be 
time enough for woman to seek more rights when she 
has used the vast opportunities she now has of forming 
character and improving social conditions. The chap- 
ter on college training emphasizes the wisdom of making 
colleges for women as truly female institutions as men's 
colleges are male, in order to fit their students for the 
work in life to which they will naturally be called, that 
they may in that calling develop the highest type of 
womanhood. 


(12mo, pp. 
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Chemistry in Daily Life: Popular Lectures. By Dr. Lassar- 
Cohn. Translated by M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. (12amo, 
illustrated, pp. x, 324. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.75. ) 


That ‘chemical phenomena are intimately “bound up 
with our daily lives, and that, whether we are conscious 
of it or not, we are constantly carrying on chemical 
operations,’’ are well-known facts. But what the nature 
of these phenomena is, and when and where to look for 
and profit by a knowledge of them, is not so well known 
by the people. The title of this book, Chemistry in 
Daily Life, is sufficiently explanatory of its scope and 
purpose. Itis not a technical treatise, and it can be 
intelligently read by any one of ordinary education. 
The author, Dr. Lassar-Cohn, is a Professor at Kinigs- 
berg, and Mr. Muir, the translator, is a Cambridge Fel- 
low. The lectures take up such subjects as air, breathing, 
combustion, plant and animal foods, cooking, tanning, 
dyeing, painting, soap, glass, photography, metal work- 
ing, antiseptics, and so forth. The book is illustrated. 


Convention Calendar for 1897 


Nebraska, at Norfolk. . .. 

Massachusetts, at Fitchburg. . . . 
Rhode Island, at Providence . October 12, 13 
Maine, at Bangor Pee Pee ere 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. ...... . .. . October 12-14 
Vermont, at Bennington October 19, 20 


. September 7-9 
. . October 5-7 


British North America 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax ... 
Ontario, at Hamilton. ....... 


October 12-14 
. October 27-29 
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Protestant Work in Rome 
By the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin 


ie VISITING this ancient city, with its tens of thou- 

sands of priests and hundreds of Roman Catholic 
churches, it struck me that it might be of interest to 
The Sunday School Times to know what Protestants are 
doing. . 

When Victor Emmanuel, the Washington of Italy, 
opened the city of Rome to Protestant churches in A.D. 
1870, this work began in earnest. Protestant services 
in the papal reign had been held in consulates by the 
English Church and the American Episcopal Church 
without the walls. The Anglican were the oldest Prot- 
estant services. The American Episcopal Church fol- 
lowed. The English Baptists appeared, and now hold 
services in two churches in the Italian language. They 
also have a mission. Trinity English Church is the 
oldest representative of that body, and has a church 
building where the Rev. Mr. Hoskins has been the rector. 
All Saints, the younger English church, has an excellent 
church building, and is in charge of the Rev. Dr. Oxen- 
ham. The American Episcopal Church is a very pretty 
building, with a rectory adjoining, and Dr. Nevin has 
long been its rector. It dates from 1876. 

The Waldensian Church is a neat edifice: of good 
size, and is assisted by the Scotch Presbyterian Church. 
The people are chiefly converts from Rome. The 
congregation is good, and evidently an intelligent class. 
Civil matters in Rome help to draw the people away 
from the papacy. At the introduction of the Walden- 
sians, the Jesuits publicly debated with them ; but the 
Pope stopped this, as such work was not to the advantage 
of the Romanists. The Rev. Gian Piccoli is the Walden- 
sian pastor, who mainly conducts the services, though 
Dr. Prochet is in charge of all the Waldensian work in 
Italy. Mr. Piccoli preaches with much power, and is 
very popular, but he is about to go to Turin. He is 
lively in discourse, and gestures much, and the singing 
shows life and power. All the Protestant churches have 
Sunday-schools. The American Methodists began in a 
room, but now have one of the finest buildings erected 
in modern Rome, and a male andya female college, and 
an orphanage. The Wesleyan Methodists have built a 
Gothic church, and have established churches in the 
country, and they conduct an orphanage and an excel- 
lent Sunday-school. Their church, under the Rev. 
Henry Piggott, is very popular, and they are doing a 
good work among the Italian soldiers, who worship in 
a chapel in the same building, in the care of Signor 
Cappellini. Count Campello conducted a service in 
Rome in the old Catholic moyement, but received such 
personal obstruction that he went to his country home at 
Arrone, where he is successfully conducting eight or nine 
churches, and his work is enlarged by Sunday-schools. 
He is the bishop-elect of the Reformed National Church 
of Italy. He held a high position in the Vatican before 
leaving the Roman Church. 

The Presbyterian Church, under Dr. Gray, is doing 
good Christian work, and is well attended. Several col- 
porteurs sell and give Christian literature to the Italians. 
I noticed a place for the sale of Bibles in the rear of 
the Waldensian Church. A Scotch physician, Dr. Young, 
lectures on prophecy every Saturday at his own house. 
Miss Winter Jones, an English lady, for over twenty 
years has had a Bible class conducted by different per- 
sons, in her house on Thursday evenings, with a monthly 
missionary meeting. Bishop Cheetham, of the English 
Church, took charge of the class for atime. There are 
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various Protestant missionary meetings. There ar 
Protestant nurses’ homes. A German Protestant Chapel 
is in the German embassy, with a hospital. There are 
also Italian Free churches, one, under the Rev. Signo, 


Conti, being at the base of the Castle of St. Angelo, | 


The Gould Industrial Home for Children was founded 
by Mrs. Gould of the United States, and is mainl, sup. 
ported by Americans. The Victoria Home is an Eng. 
lish industrial home, founded by Mrs. Edwards, ang 
chiefly supported by the English. 

The Young Men's Christian Association is doing a 
noble.work. Mrs James Stokes, of New York, has just 
bought a large house for its use, and improvements are 
contemplated. The rooms are cheerful and pleasant 
with periodicals and a library. The Young Women's 
Christian Association is also at work. Agide Pirrazzipj 
is the gentlemanly secretary of the Young Men's Chris. 
tian Association. He is a convert from Rome, and has 
lived in the United States. A daily prayer-meeting, of 
a half-hour at noon, has been conducted by Mr 
Frank S. N. Dunsby at the Young Men's Christian As. 
sociation rooms with success.- It is discontinued in the 
heated term, but is to be continued in the fall by the 
secretary. 

The Baptist Church work is under the Rev. James 
Wall, and his son, the Rev. Campbell Wall, is in charge 
of a second church. This effort began in 1871. | 
heard the Rev. Signor Dal Canto preach to those mainly 
gathered out of Roman Catholics in the absence of the 
Rev. James Wall. While his language was strange to 
me, the people showed interest in the sermon, and the 
hymns. were sung with good-will. The preacher was 
full of gesture like the Waldensian pastor, whom | 
observed at the close of his discourse, in returning from 
the English church; and another clergyman, a convert 
from Rome, and an evangelist, whom I also heard, in 
the closing of his sermon had the same feature. At 
the close of the sermon, in both places, the congregation 
uttered a word of apparent assent, which must please 
the speaker. The Rev. Mr: Spadoni and other evan- 
gelists assist the Baptist work. The Rev. Dr. Nevin's 
long recterate and wise oversight has made him known 
far beyond his personal sphere. 

The city of Rome contains a population of about fow 
hundred and seventy thousand persons, with thirty-five 
thousand Roman clergy, including the seminaries, and be- 
tween four and five hundred Roman Catholic churches. 


Rome, Italy. 
iy, 


How Small Things Grow 
By the Rev. William Hurlin 


BOUT thirty-one years ago a young man, named 
Barnardo, who had recently taken his medical di- 
ploma, and had commenced practice, was looking fot 
an opportunity for Christian work, and he commenced 
Ragged School in the East of London, England. This 
brought him into close contact with some of the poorest 
roughest, and most destitute boys in that part of the 
metropolis. One cold night in the following winter bt 
found that one of his boys was homeless, and he pi 
vided a lodging for him. He soon found that ther 
were others in the same condition, and he provided ft 
several of them. In 1870, he established ihe Home ft 
Working and Destitute Lads, by hiring a house in Ste 
ney, and engaging a Christian woman as ‘smother 
He then went into the Streets late at night and selected 
twenty-five destitute boys, and, taking them to the Home, 
he commenced to instruct and train them. This Hom 
has been rebuilt, and now contains four hundred bess 
between thirteen and seventeen years of age. 


Late one night, in the winter of 1872, a girl, about | 


thirteen years old, knocked at the door of the home, and 
begged shelter. She was ragged, dirty, and hungry, and 
the matron took her in for the night. This led ® 
Dr. Barnardo's establishing the Village Homes for . 
phan and Destitute Girls at Ilford, about five miles 
farther east. There are now in this village more thas 
fifty cottages, each of which contains a family gtoUP d 
from sixteen to twenty-five girls, under the care of @ 
Christian woman, whom they call ‘‘ mother.”’ There = 
now about one thousand girls who, under home infle- 
ences, are here instructed and fitted for useful and hono™ 
ble employment. 
Finding it inconvenient to have boys of all ages ® 
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ene home, Dr. Barnardo obtained a 
home in the Island of Jersey for boys 
from five to ten years old, where there 
are now about one hundred and twenty 
boys ; and another in Burdette Road, 
Stepney, for boys between ten and thir- 
teen, where there is now accommoda- 
tion for four hundred and fifty. An ap- 
peal on behalf of an orphan baby, a week 
old, who was born in prison, led to the 
establishment of Babies’ Castle, Hawk- 
hurst, Kent, where there are now an 
average of one hundred children under 
five years old. Then there are, in differ- 
ent parts of England, eight Open-all-night 
Refuges for homeless boys and girls, where 
admittance can be obtained at any hour, 
with the certainty that the cases will be 
inquired into in the morning. In these 
refuges about fifteen thousand nights’ 
lodgings and forty-five thousand meals 
are given free every year. 

For a number of years past, Dr. Bar- 
nardo has been providing homes in 
Canada for those who have been trained” 
in his institution, and he has an emigra- 
tion depot at Toronto, and a distributing 
home at Peterboro’, Ontario ; and an in- 
dustrial farm of ten thousand acres near 
Russell, Manitoba. Care ig taken that 
the young people shall be placed only in 
Christian families, and two persons are 
constantly employed in visiting the fami- 
lies and the boys and girls to see that all 
is right. Nearly nine thousand have 
been sent to Canada, and a careful ex- 
amination shows that more than ninety- 
eight per cent of these cases are doing 
well, and that4dess than two per cent have 
proved failures. 

During these thirty-one years, thirty- 
two thousand children and -youth of the 
waif and stray and orphan class have been 
taken care of and trained in Dr. Barnardo's 
homes ; and to-day there are nearly five 
thousand of these in the various homes. 
While the training is quite undenomina- 
tional, it is decidedly Christian, and large 
numbers of those who have been thus 
rescued from the streets are now giving 
evidence that they have become sincere, 
active, and devoted followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

While Dr. Barnardo has, for thirty-one 
years, been doing this large work for 
destitute and homeless boys and girls of 
the lowest class, he has not been content 
with this, but has also carried on a very 
extensive evangelistic work for adults, in 
the way of mission halls, one of which 
seats three thousand persons, and on Sun- 
day evenings is generally well filled. 

f Then there is a Gospel Hall, which seats 

five hundred, used for overflow meetings, 

et. Hehas a Coffee Palace, which has 

Various attractions intended to counteract 

the baneful influence of the gin palaces, 

and it is well patronized. - He has also a 

Cabman’s Shelter, a Medical Mission, a 
Deaconess Home, ete. 

Commenced on so small a scale, there 

“re Now fifty-two distinct departments of 

ty at 

y named, for boys and girls and 

youths, | may name the Labor House for 

Rs) and Hon he Shay Cs 

oly A. a er the Shelter for Girls, 

10 or Young Girls in Danger, 

for Waif Children, City Messen- 

mis basco ee 

crippled, and “a ma deaf, - dumb, 
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seven hundred Put new more than 

sand dollars We 


May well ask “Who h : 
’ ath despised 
day of small things ?"’ ; ” 
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80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the lishers' idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never vanteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page, For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on Orders of less than $1,000, an 
Sones of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 


subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. dvertisers are free to examine the 


subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Do you feel irritable? Take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It makes a refreshing, cool- 
ing beverage, and is an invigorating tonic, 
soothing to the nerves. 








Speciat Notices 
American Fpmpmorctal Schools.—The American 
I 


business school is in a certain sense unique. Its courses 
are the result of demands made by the business com- 
munity, and, when due allowances are made for the dif- 
ferences of environment, it will be found that our best 
American commercial schools compare favorably with 
the best European commercial ols. Competent 
observers, who have visited the German commercial 
school at Leipzi r e the busi course of 
Peirce School iladelphia in many respects superior 
to that of the European school. The shorthand depart- 
ment of Peirce School is the largest shorthand school 
in the state, its faculty is cétmposed of certificated ex- 
perienced stenographers, its type-writing equipment is 
probably the largest in the world, and instruction in this 
art is systematically given by a skilled specialist. Its 
English course is thoroughly practical. 
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MINISTERS, BIBLE STUDENTS, 
AND BIBLE TEACHERS 


READ THIS 


PLAN 1 A course of study covering, in four years 
(fifteen minutes daily), the entire Bible 
under four great subjects; namely, The Life of Christ, 
The Foreshadowings of the Christ (Old Testament His- 
tory and Prophecy), The Founding of the Christian 
Church, The Work of the Old Testament Sages. 


PLAN 2 A four years’ course of reading, including 

the Bible and such books adbout the Bible 
as are best adapted to make elear its facts and teachings 
to the average student, also prewented under four sub- 
jects: The,Life of Christ, The Founding of the Christian 
Charch, The Foreshadowings of the Christ, (Old Testa- 
ment History and Prophecy), and Old Testament 
Literature. 

Work for 1897-98 commences October1. Fif- 
teen thousa students have been enrolled. 
Annual fee for either course fifty cents. 

Address, for all circulars and specimens of work, 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP 
SACRED LITERATURE 

William R. Harper, Principal. eet. 

*,* Any minister who will distribute three hundred 

announcements of these courses in his congregation or 


his htorhood will be given a free membership in 
either for one year. 
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Sowing and Reaping 


A Concert. Service for Harvest of Thanksgiving. By 
Burton H. Wivsiow. Outline: Sowing , Garn- 
ered Grain, Heavenly Harvests. 
Favorites of ier y : Harvest Blessing, 
Basven, TOV Good" Things, Sacrifice of Thanks- 
givi Our Harvests. Price, 5 cents each; $4.00 per 
100. any three sent on receipt of ten cents. 
W. A. WILDE & CO. 

25 Broasfield Street. Boston, Mass. 


S. S. Singing Book 
T ars only 18 cts. 
S. W. Straub & Co., Chicago. 
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In the SEPTEMBER 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 


‘*When Henry Clay Said 


Farewell to the Senate’”’ 
(Illustrated) " 


Dwight L. Moody’s 
Bible Class 


Mrs. Bottome’s History of 
The King’s Daughters 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 














Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer. 

“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”’— The /ndependent. 


At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new tllmgtrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 





OUR AUTUMN REUNION 
GATES OF ZION 

FEAST OF THANKSGIVING 
CROWNING OF THE YEAR 


Four seasonable services for Sunday-schools 
—§ cents each; §2 cents per dozen, mailed ; 
Four samples, 15 cents. 


Puna. Pa, J, J. HOOD sims 


ro24 Arch St. 
Best Sunday-School Song Books Published 


CHiIcaco, 





Songs of the Saviour’s Love. By J. H. Alleman. 
224 pp. Samples, 30 cts. In quantities @ 25 cents. 
The Singing Ev By the same author. Sam- 


ples, 20 cts., $2.00 a doz., $12.50 per 100. 
North-Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ONLY A POSTAL CARD 


from a Sunday-school supt., addressed to Charlie D. 
Tillman, ey Ga., will get a choice selection of 
Su 


bright songs for pagycchee s, infant class, and choir, 
FREE. m’t wait till to-morrow, send for them now. 
E E D Ine complete mailed to 
OW E R any supt. or chorister for 25 
cts. Specimen pages free 


Address Tuz W. W. Watney Co., Pubs., Toledo, O. 


SACRED SONGS, No. 1. 








A new S.S. Music Book. 192 
Price, $3.60 per doz. 





we or new book equal piai Ky wy Ure ey cts 
each, mail. lee | 
Lakeside Building, Chicago ; 76 Ninth St., New feu 


Every Musical Want 





940 W. Madison St. | 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 

Friendship. the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 413 pages. (9347 inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 450 pages. (6%X8% inches.) Illustrated, 
Price, $2. 50. 


Kadesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
(7X9% inches.) 


478 pages. 
Two maps and four full-page illustra- 


tions. Price, $3.00. 

The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull. 350 
pages. (64% 8% inches.) Price, $2.00. 

The impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, By 


the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 
(7%Xs% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 

Teaching and Teachers. 
39° pages. (745% inches.) 

A Model Superintendent. 
188 pages. (5% 7% inches.) 
Henry P. Haven. Price, $1.00. 

» 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. By H. 
Clay Trumbull. 415 pages. (8% X5% inches.) Price, 
$1.50. 

Teachers’-Meetings : Their Necessity and Methods, 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 60. Price, 30 cents. 
.Sunday-School Ways of Working. Paper; large 
8vo, pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 

Hints on Child-Training. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
joo pages. (7% X5% inches.) Price, $1.00. 

Beckonings from Little Hands. 
Du Bois. 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 

The Point of Contact in Teaching. By Patter- 
son Du Bois, 12mo, pp. 88. Price, 60 cents. 

The Knightly Soldier. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
323 pages. (5% X8 inches.) Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

A Lie Never Justifiable. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
250 pages. (4X7 inches.) Price, $1.00. 

Principles and Practice. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 
hundred pages per book. (6%%4% Inches.) Price, 
$2.50 a set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a set. 

Prayer : Its Nature and Scope. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. x2mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 

in Tribulation: Or,“ The Blessing of Trials. 
H. Clay Trumbull. remo, pp. 150. Price, 75 cents. 

Fishin’ Jimmy. Wy Annie Trumbull Slosson, 
12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents. 

The Divine Order of Human Society. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 274 pages. (5% 7% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 

The National Hymn-Book of the American 
Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
188 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, $50 per hundred; 
$6.50 per dozen ; single copies, 60 cents. 

Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History. 
By the Rev. E. H. and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chart, 
price, $1.00; pocket chart, price, 30 cents. 

Arnold's Chart of Paul's Journeyings. By C. E. 
Arnold, A.M. A pocket chart. Price, 20 cents. 


350 pages. 
With portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
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The Ten Commandments. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
| 38 pages. (5%4X7% inches.) Price, 25 cents. 
| Two Northfield Sermons. By H. Clay Trumbull, 
| 53 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 30 cents. 

Light on the Story of Jonah. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 19 pages. (534X7% inches.) Price, 20 cents. 
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The above books are for sale 
by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 
prices include postage. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, September 11, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** secend-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year. ...... atin: db onse fe "a $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance .. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS | 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: ‘ 

for any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. | 

For five or more copies in a pack 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
berson only, and no names can be written or printed on | 
separate rs. | 
port for 0 club may be ordered sent partly to 
vidual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. | 

“The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion teachers of a 
sc get their mail matter from one post-office, and | 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 

pers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package | 
Pitbs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. Ihe free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be inclu in the pack- 


« to one address, | 


age. 

SN dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

hools that are open during only a poftion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the pepers may be required. 
hange of Address. Subscribers to whem the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to cheng is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If ¢ ecm e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direcgion of a paper 

changed should be careful to name, nof only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include | 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such on will oblige the publishers by stating thatthe | 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one forme® 
last year by ——- | 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond | 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa 
for’ club will invariably be discontinued at the pam my | 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be | 

early. 

' ugh copies of any one issue of the pai 
all the Geches of a school to examine it, wi 
upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
; > : : 





oO sa Ss, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will | 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
rece to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly / 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull's book, “‘ Teaching and 


the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. Itis to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


** Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee! 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, 
afid the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every 
school in the land.""—7he Ontlook. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
5 inches. Price, $1. Forsale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 

JOHN DP. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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*either. 


> wear and 


much longer. 
say nothing of the saving of labor and time to the person 


who washes them. 


look into this matter of Pearline a little. 





TIMES 


vous plait, 


a woman in the lard to whom 


it isn't of large importance—not a man, 
You've got to have your clothes 
washed. You’ve got to have all sorts of 
things washed or cleaned. 
done with Pearline and you save the 


Have it 


tear that comes from rubbing 


them. They’ll certainly last, and last well, 
It's a matter of saving needless expense—to 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell yoa, 


Beware “this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
le FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 
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dimensions. k of 


supply the popular demand. 


line maps. 


stamped in gold. When folded 
6%X3\% inches—a convenient 


and work. 


The Church Standard, Philadelphia. 


** Most students of the life of St. Paul 
know how hard it is to bear in their memo- 
ries the lines of the journeyings of the 
great apostle. ... Separate maps delineate 
the three great journeys of the Apostle 
and his final voyage to Rome, and in the 
use of these maps the student will find that 
there is a memory of the eye as well as the 
memory of mental association which will 
assist him wonderfully in recollecting the 
outlines of the life of the great apostle to the 


Price 20 cents 


1033 Walnut Street. 





ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo.,81 Franklin St. NewYork 
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Three Editions 
Needed Already 


ON FEBRUARY 4th the first edition of Arnold’s Chart 
of Paul’s Journeyings came from the press; on May 27, 
the second edition; and now a third edition is needed to 


The routes followed and places visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear out- 
Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 
The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. 

printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth covers, 


form the very information which every student and teacher of the 
Bible needs to have right at hand in the study of Paul’s life 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 





. Failure and Success 


| 
{From “ For Our Country,” by Richard Watson 
silder.} : 


E FAILS who climbs to power and 
place 


Up the pathway of disgrace. 
He fails not who makes truth his cause 
Nor bends to win the crowd's applause. 
He fails not—he who stakes his all 
Upon the right, and dares to fall. 
What though the living bless or blame, 
For him the long success of fame. 


2D 
A Message for the Middle. 
Aged 


[The Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., 


Preacher's Magazine. } in The 


HE poetry of life gathers round its 
commencement and its close, just 
as the poet finds inspiration in the 









It is wW 
within its covers, it measures 
pocket size, giving in compact 


Gentiles. We do not know a simpler or 
more useful aid to the study of the Acts 


of the Apostles.’ 7 


Christian Work, New York. 


“Arnold's ‘Chart of Paul’s Journey- 
me, is something that will prove most 
helpful, if not absolutely necessary, to oAe 
every Bible student and teacher... . In 
studying the Sunday-school lessons, and 
in following the events of Paul’s life, it is 
just what every Bible teacher needs.” 
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| rising or the setting sun. Infancy has 
| its charm of innocence, youth has its 
| charm of energy and hope, age has its 
charm of pathos. We wish to know the 
story of the infant and of the old maz, 
From the latter we desire the tale of his 
| experiences ;_ upon the former we look 
with curiosity, and wonder what will be 
| the tale which will be written upon the 
| blank pages of life. 

| But round middle life there seems to 
| gather no halo of poetry. The bird that 
wakes the morning with its song is silent 
|in the midday hour. The burden and 
| heat of the day are not favorable to music. 
|The poet who will celebrate the open 


| brow of childhood or the furrowed cheek 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of age will find no inspiration in the 
anxious eye and busy front of middle life. 
The maiden who moves fancy free among 
the meadows, and the tired face and eyes 
of tranquil resignation, bordered by silver 
hair, may alike provoke his muse. but 
who will sing the middle-aged man or 
the middle-aged matron ? Who will find 
inspiration from the stout man, who 
travels daily into town from some nor- 
thern height, transacts prosaic business in 
a stuffy office, and at evening lets himself 
into his house with a latch-key, kicks off 
his boots, assumes his easy coat and slip- 
pers, eats in silence and with capacity, 
frowns upon the children’s noise, and an- 
swers his wife testily if he answers her al 
all, and generally lets a grunt stand for 
an answer? And does his wife rouse 
| poetic fire? She, poor soul ! now in the 
| forties, has left the grace of other days 
|behind her. She is heedless of her 
appearance ; her clothes fit badly; she 
has an unkempt and slovenly air ; she 's 
immersed in household cares. Her sou! 
does not rise above her tradesmen’ s books 
and her children’s clothes. The piano 
on which she once did execution respons 
now only to the sound of scales practice 
by uncertain and childish fingers. The 
garland of verses, a book once gorgeov 
in binding, now lies dusty and faded 
upon the round table in the parlor wit- 
dow, in company with a huge black 
family Bible, closed with ponderous $" 
clasps, some half-bound magazines, an¢ 
the family recipe-book. Once in 4 4 
the busy housewife looks at them wit! 
sorry sort of pride, puts them down willé 
sigh, and goes on with her dusting of 
little parlor. The whole atmosphere ® 
such lives lacks the poetic quality. hes 
existence is practical, prosaic, dull We 
find it hard to invest such lives with p® 
etry. The shadows disappear at the -— 
day, and with the shadows the pic 
resqueness of the landseape disappc® 
| The onlooker calls youth and age potty 
| touched ; he calls middle life pros” 
|In this view there is a withdrawa! ©” 








|sympathy from middle life. None “™ 
of the stalwart, struggling middle-ag° 
| with any touch of sentiment. They @” 
| so practical ; they can well ma! age 


| themselves. Who will waste any ©” 
upon them ? 

And yet, perchance, they st rs 
in need of our sympathy. Youth has rn 
tasted the bitterness of life's cup a 
has grown weil accustomed to !5 sail 
and perhaps éven the palate has 8" 
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sensitive. But with the middle-aged 
oe pitterness is there, and the ss cae tg a 
feel is yet strong, while the reasons 
fear and anxiety are ly felt. . 

+ ig upon middle life that the bur- 

For it 1s upon | A 
dens and anxieties fall. The way is not 
et quite clear before the man in middle 
yi He may know what he has to do, 
but he does not know how far he may 
<ycceed ; and, while success hangs doubt- 
fyl in the balance, he has probably already 

iven pledges to fortune. He is winning 
his way, but not for himself alone. He 
looks into the merry eyes of the children 
who chatter round his table, and his so- 
jicitude is multiplied” by their needs. 
Like the patriarch, he is competent, when 
weighted with the care of the mother and 
the children, to wrestle with the unknown 
through the dubious night, and according 
to his temperament will be the effect of 
such thoughts upon his work. There are 
those whom the challenge, of difficulties 
raises to a higher quality of endeavor. 
There are, on the other hand, those who 
are paralyzed by anxiety, and who are at | 
their worst because they are aware of the 
necessity of being at their best. The | 
stakes which they have in the result un- 
nerve them. Thus middle life is exposed 
to a trial of which early life and later life 
are ignorant. And while all this is so, 
the consolations of other periods of life 
are denied them. 

If the poet finds it hard to sing the glo- 
ries of middle life, middle life finds few 
incentives to song. Anxiety kills imagi- 
nation. The necessity of daily and prac- 
tical occupation dries up the fountains of 
fancy. It was, perhaps, with an uncon- 
scious recognition of this that the sacred 
writer found the seers of the new age 
among the young and the old, and not 
among the men of intermediate age. 

‘Your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream» dreams.’’ 
Is middle life, then, the saddest and most 
unsolaced period of our pilgrimage? Are 
there no compensations for its dull drudg- 
eries ? The answer depends on our faith. 
If God be indeed the living God, then is 
he the God of every age and generation. 
The patriarch who meets with the visions 
of angels on the pathway of his ‘early life 
may meet with God in his middle life 
also. It may be in conflict that the di- 
vine comes to him, but it is the divine 
still. And who will say that the vision of 
Peniel is not more splendid than the 
vision of Bethel ? 
richer results than sleep. 


If Bethel brings visions of a ladder and | 


angels leading upwards to Ged far off at 
its summit, Peniel may be the revelation 
of God near at hand. We may not meet 
the sweet and shadowy angels which 
haunted our early dream, but we may 
meet God face to face in the struggle, and 
m the shadow of impending danger meet 
him to the preserving of our life. 

There are benedictions for middle life 
which, if not so glorious as those of youth, 
may be more substantial and abiding. 

There is an educating ministry in every 
period of life, and middle life has some- 
what to teach us. It is not without ad- 
vantage that we leave youth behind. The 
nich coloring fades from the sky. The 
splendid shapes which we saw in the 
early visions melt away ; the light of com- 


mon day takes the place of the gorgeous’ 


hues of the dawn. The practical side of 
life is forced upon our attention. Neces- 
Sity and res 
heed to ways and means, to cost and ex- 
penditure. The principles of the conduct 
of life are more forcibly pressed upon our 
attention. Whatever poetical influences 
Cast their spell upon our spirit before, we 
must be practical now. We cannot exist 
Prautifully, we must live serviceably. 
> oy service, ane daily duty, unfold to us 

€ practical side of life. We learn to 
—p the sentiments of our younger 
_ into the duties of later life. Is not 
r* change for good ? The strong gush 
> perenne a which we thought to be 
- . otic evidence of life, we find to 
at 4 |, not nearly enough... Life is 

™ fo feel, but to be. It is not the senti- 
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Murselves and Others 
By H. Clap Trumbull 


Chapter Titles 


All by One's Self. 

Duty of Being One's Self. 

Giving Others Due Deference. 

Duty of Right Feeling Toward 

hers. 

How to Show an Interest in Others, 

Sensitiveness as a Measure of 
Power. 

Touching Others at the Point of 
Sympathy. 


Ut an accomplishment it 

is to know how to “ get 
along ’’ with others! Questions of 
duty and of privilege in our rela- 
tions With others are vital questions, 
How clearly and wisely this little 
book finds the answer to many of 
the most common ones, is suggested 
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for they are molding the men and women 
who will build’the temple of God. Their 
sons will inherit the promised land, and 
they will give their name to it. Poets 
they may not be, but their lives are 
ms. 
The blessings of middle life are the 





blessings of education and achievement. 


It is the time of life which is least 
anxious perhaps of itself, and responds 


least readily to movements of emotion. 


But it may be doing solid work, and 
other men may 
dwell in. They are the home-makers of 


the world. They do not sing about the 


, harvest, but they reap the fields and store 


the grain in barns, that other men may 
eat and be satisfied. If sacrifice for the 
good of others can confer gladness, the 
middle-aged may be glad : 


**Renounce joy for my fellow’s sake? That's 
joy, 

Beyond joy."’ 

He, therefore, that would win the joys 
of middle life, must-learn the spirit of sac- 
rifice. Here, as elsewhere, love carries 
the key -of life ; and love finds heaven 
everywhere. And how can this be other- 
wise, seeing God is Love? 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


334d YEAR 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 















The conflict may yield | 


ponsibility compel us to take | 





mental experiences of lofty and exhila- 
ae ‘celings it is the patient and 
1c 6dischar e of te , . 

clined to say ‘- o.oo 


ate 
tree parts of life. 


gain The transition is a 





2s it is from the land of imagina- | 


Helping or Hurting by a Word. 
Meaning What You Say. 
Giving and Receiving Praise. 
The Grace of Tenderness. 
Nobility of Apologizing. 


Not Happiness, but Service, the 
True Object in Life. 


Cost of Rendering Service. 
Burden of Sympathy. 

Joy of Self-Sacrifice. 

Love Grows Through Serving. 
Conflicts of Feeling. 


Being Understood, as a Cause of 
Misunderstandings. - 


What Blunderers we Are! 


in some of its chapter titles. It goes 
to the root of our personal relations 
with others, 
principles, and applying them. 

Attractively bound in fine cloth. 


pointing out great 


210 pages. 
Price, 50 cents 


Five other books on principles and practice, each 
book complete in itself, make, with this, a hand- 
some set, enclosed in a box. 
$2.50; for single volumes, 50 cents, the publishers 
paying the postage on single books and on sets. 


* Price, for the set, 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street_ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tion into that of reality. From _ being 
spectators we become actors ; we are not 
so alive to the glories of the fight, because 
we are taking part in it. And the neces- 
sity of taking part in it is. transforming 
what was only a loosely ordered assem- 
blage of sentiments into well-compacted 
powers of character. Weare putting 
theories to the test, we are building up 
the moral fiber. In the stress of war we 
are, without knowing it, training to become 
veterans ; in the burden and heat of the 
day we are gaining powers which youthful 
imagination and numberless nobilities of 
sentiment could never bestow. 

And thus we are preparing for that in- 
sight into the significance of life which 
experience alone can give. We have left 
the seat of the spectator ; we have de- 
scended armed into the arena ; we liave 
tested and proved the worth of weapons ; 
we have gained knowledge, and, what is 
more, we have gained skill. And, as old 
age comes upon us, it will be from the 
resources and capacities which we have 
won in practical life that we shall be able 
to speak as life guides to others. The 
warrior of middle life may well become 
the prophet of later life. We speak not 
thus from a ready and sensitive imagina- 
tion, but we speak what we know. Our 
utterances flow from what we have felt 
and handled and experienced. Prosaic 
days of struggle prepare for prophetic days 
of helpfulness. It is the old man who 
once wrestled at Peniel till the day dawned, 
and who bore the marks of the struggle far 


| into later life, who possessed the keen and 
nduct, not emotion, is | 


uneérring discrimination of spirit, which 
read in Ephraim greater qualities than in 
the firstborn Manasseh. Through trial, 





through hard tasks and distasteful duties, 
through much solicitude and severe con- 


to their varying characters and qualities. 
We must pay the price. Tact comes 
from contact, vigor and keenness from 
conflict, sagacity and insight from experi- 
ence. Middle life is often the school of 
the prophets. 

But not for all it will be said. No, not 
for all,—that is, it is not given to all to 
exhibit the results of the experience they 
have won. The capacity of expression 
comes not to all in this life. 
something more than threescore and ten 
years are needed for the maturing of such 
a capacity in some natures. 


is to the middle-aged that is entrusted, as 
a rule, the molding of the future. The 
young learn, middle life teaches. We 
may be in the prosaic period between 
thirty and sixty. We are not viewed with 
the admiration which is granted to youth, 
or the veneration which is yielded to age; 


-of the day. 
The vast proportion of the education of 


men and women of the second generation. 
They are making the merchants, teachers, 





flict, comes that swift instinct which can | 
choose men, and, as if by a prophetic | 
gift, assign to them their places according | 


Perhaps | 


but these are bearing the burden and heat 


the rising generation is carried on by the | tifal. 
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English 


Call or send for Year-Book. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
Graduates assisted to positions. 








**Do Not Stammer’”’ 


Among the many successful cures accomplished 
y Edwin 8. Jobnston, and which really a 
like miracles In some cases, the latest is that of 
Mr. Robert Anderson of Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
has been since early childhood a great stam- 
merer. Mr. Andersou had made four previous 
unsuccessful attempts to be relieved of his im- 
diment, spending eleven months in a New 

‘ngland school without permanent results. 

Though he has been in the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute but a few weeks, he is speaking with ease 
and freedom, and considers his cure remarkable. 

Can _ refer oo ite D. Wettles & Co., publish- 

ers of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to the PHiLapEtenia In- 
TUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila., Pa. 
win 5. Jaunetoe, Principal and Founder. 

Estabiished 1884. 


READING For RECREATION 
should not be confined to light litera- 
ture. Busy people who want rest for 


mind and body need something worth 
thinking about. 














one benediction which p Mg ipce A = GERMAN-ROMAN YEAR 


life, and which is surely open to all. It 


of the famous Chautauqua Reading Cir- 
cle offers an interesting plan. Send to 
John H. Vincent, 29 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





@® you want to know about a school 
for your daughter unlike all others? 
Then send for illustrated year-book to 
Westminster Seminary, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Both sexes. sth year. Hiealthful. Beau- 
16 teachers, 12 courses. §260a year. For beau- 
| tifully illustrated ror? address 

THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 











statesmen, artists, and poets of the next | The Peekskill Military Academy ¢4h 


age. Like Falstaff, they may not be | Prepares for collenes and gavermment (pom — 
witty, but they may be the occasion of wit | Col. L. H. Oncesman, Prin., Peckskift NY. 
rin others. They may not have leisure for " 


| utterance, but they may be providing for | Ine sone. StammererS Trancne Bt. Bes 


| future utterances. 


They may not seem to | 
' make much, but they are making history, | 


and poor welcome 


END for catalog to Mystic Vatley 


3 p institute, 
Mystic, Conn. Thirtieth year. 


Chartered. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES Be sure you get Pears. 


Ask your jeweler for a WALTHAM 
watch and he will supply it, no matter if 
he happens to have personal prejudices 
in favor of some other. Insist upon 
having a WaLTHAM and no other. 
There are other American watches and 
other American watch companies, but | 
none of them can make a WALTHAM Half the fin of getiiog =p in the mom 


‘HE THAT WORKS : Ghonins Poe nee SP 
.|watch. The American Waltham Watch} S™** Pseeceeauine fun. 


without tools is twice tired.” Pears’ makes th ; 
- shin, est pee beautiful. 4 








Sarorr is the house-wife’s best friend. With a Hi soap makes ii red 


_dshecomuen tinned sas vteseawe t | COMpany is the first American company | titi aites bsahes hit den A 
lier house by keeping it clean. Don't be foolish . are.dangerous—be sure you get 
and try to dan house without sure, quick | the first to be organized (nearly half a cen- 


9 
work can be done with Sarotio. Common soap . Pears Soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. tury ago), and the first at the present time A GOOD STEEL PEN ~ 


Be in fashion and use Sarozio. No. 37, : i fs 
= ~——————=|in the equality ‘and volume of its prod- | 4, ..,.7™."™m: 


overa poor, thin, scratchy steel pen, tianit 
when by asking you may have a good one! ‘I'ry the Ijf 
best of all steel pens, A. S. Bagnas & Co.'s 


uct. WALTHAM watches are all good aia Se eee > 
time-keepers—some of them better suited| "si <Q 
‘for one class of service, some for another. "in iis 


| We particularly recommend the AS. BARNES & 60. ise, 496 Fut Ave MX 
p movement engraved with our trade- y , $000 BICYCLES 


af 96 moe 19 














enous aqvesies 
e' ‘ 
B YCLE 
'e will giveone 
USE 





, ? : <¢ . : 99 F r | iy , f\\/ $20. oo wee - 
uy’ mark ‘‘ Riverside,” as combining high D No AWNs s: Sheed ss, 





agent ofe nore 
<=> wheel te introduce them. Write at once 
oar Special Ofer. E. D. Mead Cycle Co.. Wabash Ave., Chicags, 


a quality and medium price. | 2 





each bulb ; Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
mi| AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co.,  |rsave ninettenths of the 


Waltham, Mass. chimney money and all the 
, trouble.. But get the right 


For sale by all jewelers. chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


TEA SE Ts FREE 


with $10.00 orders of teas, coffees, spices, etc. Great 
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Pasctest Power o sentiment. ||  _LNFLUENCES Light on the 


Is Prosperity Desirable ? By H. CLAY TRUMBULL 
: Story of Jonah 


Desiring, but Not Seeking. 


Inclination as a Hindrance to SU 
By H. Clay Trumbull 
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rin sc CH chapters as ‘‘ Value of Day 
NS Se Riches oe 6 Miadcencs to Dreams,’’ ‘‘ Is Success a Worthy 
\ Success, Aim ?’’ and ‘‘ Progress Through Strug- 
2 aS eee. Sone gle,’’ are enough in themselves to 

Gain of a Contracted Sphere. . , : 

make this book exceptionally stimulat- 


TULIPS. 
CHOICE WINTER FLOW ca a et ing to young men and young women 
Ux. 2 


s Attainment Through 
Sent by Mail porta, af Ue following apecia! price: Catastrophe. everywhere. All its chapters have to 
ler flerent colors. ; . 
oY TULIPS Ievely sorts, sit dierent” te eee do with those and onward and upward 
’ RARCISSUS, “ e = Building a Home for the Soul. beckoni hick ale d 
: Consecration the Price of i caonings whic ‘ give zest an prom- 
Comfort. ise to every-day life. 
Lor Ideals than the Attractively bound in fine cloth. 188 pages. 
ne. . 
Something Better than Angels. Price, 50 cents 


w . Address, ° Five other books on principles and practice, each 
miss ELL - ieeaean aati book complete in itself, taken, ets this. a handsome 
The Woman Florist. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. set, enclosed in a box. Price, for the set, $2.50; for 
See Ministry of Sorrow. single volumes, so cents, the publishers paying the 
postage on single books and on sets. 


mal Aad 


The story of Jonah, or anything 
tending toward an explanation of It, 
has a claim upon the attention o 
every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyriological 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many intefesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration 0! 
all readers of the Bible. 


“ This scholarly argument, written 5° 
lucidly and reverently, will show to om 
sands of Bible students new power on 
beauty and significance in one of the mos 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the 
Old Testament.""— The Golden Rule. 


19 pages (5% 7) inches), with 
illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post 
paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & C0. 
1031 Walnut St. Philade!phia- 
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a a What Our Dead Do for Us, 

-, taee Chair | II] Atermath of infuence. JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
Is steel popind, light, comfortable, and ap: barem mw Te 
strong. on en ly new 


A chair at a low price. rite 
for descriptive price-list. 


BERND Rizbictewas tad. © | 


The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shanld. however pm athertuiedaa of a part i mercia’ inadverten sanaseed 
< -- + . . t hav ial credi , 
. tue publishers wid refund to subscribers any money that they lose oa. rye att am : abe ~ 
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